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It’s time to check up! 


Customers’ paying habits change, as every Credit Exec. 


utive has reason to know. Maintaining close, continui Ig 
contact with your accounts helps protect your receiy- 


ables. The practical method is through the liberal use 
of Credit Interchange Reports. These up-to-date and 
unprejudiced statements of facts, from the ledgers of 
many Creditors, in all lines of business, from all parts of 


the country, give you concise, dependable information. 


Credit Interchange Bureaus 


CENTRAL OFFICES of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


512-514 Arcade Building 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. of CREDIT MEN 


COMPANY . MARCH 13, 1951 
; COUNTY 
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The accuracy of this Report is not ae een me are gathered in good faith from members and sent to you by ae Burecv without liability for negligence in 
SS SS aa 


BUSINESS HOW LONG | DATE OF << BE attr ry COMMENTS 
CLASSIFICATION SOLD LAST SALE CREDIT 


ARIZONA 
225-18 

aper 1944] 2-51) 666 - 30 |Slower 
Hdwe yrs} 2-51) 2141 

I&S yrs| 1-51} 2458 

Chem yrs| 2-51 Too slow 
Elec 8-47} 1-51 599 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 

224-4352 

Ind S yrs - 2 2-10-30 Slower 
Hdwe yrs| 2 2-10-30 

SALT LAKE (ITY 

224-508 

Bldg M yrs 

NEW ORLEANS 

224-352 

Bldg M 2-10-30 


EL PASO 
224-251 


Slower 


Ask your Bureau for a copy of “Can and Does He Pay?” 
You'll find it interesting and informative. If you prefer, write 
Offices in more Credit Interchange Bureaus 


ever 
i NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of CREDIT MEN 
o12-14 Areade Building . . . ST. LOUIS 1, F160. 
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J the edeemed captive 


gt Almost every house was burned, many townspeople were slain, many others 

ro taken captive in the Deerfield massacre of 1704. Rushing forward, stopping, 

then rushing on again so that the sound of their feet on the snow might simulate 

. ep gusts of wind, French and Indian marauders had approached the sleeping town. 

i Then climbing on snowdrifts. they leaped over the stockade. Taken by surprise, 

f trough a the citizens were overwhelmed. Next morning more than a hundred captives were 
: marched off through the icy wilderness to Canada. 


df tribulation” Among those who suffered greatly was Deerfield’s pastor, the Reverend 


John Williams. He and his family were dragged from their beds and taken captive, 
his home burned, two of his infant children killed outright. On the first day’s 
journey his wife was slain as were others of the weak and aged. In Canada, 
Williams and his surviving children were separated. After two years he was 
ransomed and later described his ordeal in a book, “The Redeemed Captive.” 





Rejecting calls from other towns, Williams returned to Deerfield where 
his parishioners built him the above home to replace the one that was destroyed. 
Possibly because of his past bitter experiences it is said Williams insisted that a 
secret passage be built around the chimney. running from cellar to attic. 


Williams’ eight-year-old daughter Eunice who was adopted by Indians on 
arrival in Canada refused to be ransomed and eventually married into the tribe. 
Though she paid brief visits to Deerfield in later years, she could not be per- 
suaded to abandon Indian customs, preferring squaw attire to other clothing and 
showing a partiality for sleeping on the floor instead of in a bed. 


Parson Williams’ house, where he lived from 1707 to his death in 1729, 
now owned by Deerfield Academy. It is one of twenty pre-Revolutionary homes in 





Deerfield —all sturdy reminders of the courageous Massachusetts colonists. 


Tomahawk-pierced 3” vak 
door of Sheldon’s tavern may 
still be seen in Deerfield. 


The Home, through its agents and Ww | : i | | OM | : Ww 
brokers, is America’s leading 
insurance protector of American homes (Laurence Company 


and the homes of American industry. 
Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE 2 AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 
The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


i? ; Copyright 1951, The Home Insurance Company 
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Editorial 


“Let any man speak long enough 
He will get believers” 


ROPAGANDA of the type we have experienced in the last decade or so is a new 

development in our own country. Various dictators have used propaganda to destroy 
the thinking processes of people and bring them needless and untold suffering. 
In a modern civilization where reliance is placed upon the press and upon the spoken 
word, whether over the air or in assembly, false statements when constantly repeated 
are frequently accepted as truth. The people have not scrutinized them with the same 
analytical care as would the men and women who lived in the earlier days of our 
history. These trends, of course, naturally run their course, after much damage. How- 
ever, our own people, if not the people of the world, are beginning once again to do 
their own thinking. This cannot but be a healthy sign. 


The whole approach to problems of vital interest in our own nation has been to 
use too much propaganda and to be too sparing of facts. If a policy is desired witness 
after witness parades in support of it. National names are enlisted and the proposers 
consume weeks on end in presenting evidence to prove the need of the policy. The 
theory behind this type of campaign is to discourage and disparage any statement 
of the opposite point of view. Such a program has been most effective in the 
enactment of much legislation that has not been in the interest of the nation. Now, 


however, this practice is beginning to be questioned by more and more people. 


Credit executives know that they must base their judgment on facts, not gossip, on per- 
formance, not wishful thinking, or an analysis of all factors—liabilities as well as 
assets—and not merely on the superficial favorable conditions. Let us hope that the 
American people will become vigilant in demanding less propaganda and more facts. 
If they do the nation will be benefitted. 


Wa. WH. Wa 
aaitanni 
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While these gentlemen are 
properly referred to as the 


“spark plugs” for the Boston Par clearance score sheet 
Convention, a number of 


The salesman looks at the credit man 


eae cena ae oe elriaen” Aa 


other individuals have also Association news ... 
played an important part in 
preparing for this year’s con- 
vention. A number of these , 
committee chairmen and ac- 
tive participants in the con- ; RICHARD G. TOBIN LESLIE E. JONES 
vention plans are shown on Editor Associate Editor 
other pages of this issue. E. B. MORAN 
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Our Nation's Strength 
is the Strength of its Citizens 


Keep Adequately Insured to protect your 






Property, Assets and Earning Capacity 






The United States Resources, December 31, 1950 of the 


( ‘ommereial Union - (_)cean Gait 


Presented for consideration regarding Maintenance of Financial Strength through Insurance 

















SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
CAPITAL OR (Including Capital) 


STATUTORY DEPOSIT) aywuAL STATEMENT| MARKET VALUE 
BASIS BASIS 





SECURITIES ‘iain 
DEPOSITED AS 
REQUIRED ASSETS LIABILITIES 
BY LAW 


| 


$ 500,000 | $9,953,896 | $10,088,504 
1,000,000 | 7,886,618 | 8,059,087 
1,000,000 | 5,171,264 | 5,287,958 
900,000 864,139 865, 562 
1,000,000 | 3,567,207 | 3,654,747 
1,000,000 | 5,495,054 | 5,582, 366 
1,000,000 | 2,321,537 | 2,341,486 
900,000} 2,182,305 | 2,266,102 
900,000 | 1,418,909 | 1,478,638 









COMPANIES OF THE COMMERCIAL UNION - OCEAN GROUP 









Commercial Union Assurance Co. Ltd. t $1,060,532 | $28,230,070 | $18,276,174 
The Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp. Ltd. + | 1,135,002} 29,092,557| 21,205,939 
American Central Insurance Company 385,956 | 12,950,772] 7,779,508 
The British General Insurance Co. Ltd. 7 649,782) 1,967,838) 1,103,699 
The California Insurance Company 371,902 | 8,248,707} 4,681,500 
Columbia Casualty Company 803,779 | 15,664,846 | 10,169,792 
The Commercial Union Fire Ins. Co. of N.Y. | 333,260! 6,035,224 | 3,713,687 
The Palatine Insurance Company ltd. + — | 628,421) 4,777,192 2,594,887 

635,779 | 3,990,475} 2,571,566 


+ United States Branch The Amount shown under ‘‘Capital or Statutory Deposit’’ is the amount, required in order to transact Business in the United States 


* Includes Securities Deposited as required by Law. 
Writers of 
Fire - Casualty - Automobile - Marine - 
Aviation Insurance - Bonds 
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THIRTY DAYS IN WASHINGTON 


A check list of items of interest to Financial Executives 


AMENDMENTS TO REGULATION X: On April 4 the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System announced Amendment No. 3 to Regulation X. The purpose of 
the amendment is to exempt state and local governments from the terms of 
Regulation X where an extension of credit is contemplated on a basis which 


does not conform to the Regulation in connection with the construction of 
non-residential facilities. 


Amendment No. 2 to Regulation X became effective March 21 by adding a new 
Section, 5-G, permitting a limited number of builders or other persons 
who had made specific commitments on contemplated multi-unit residential 
construction to obtain a fulfillment covering commitments by special 
application to the Federal Reserve Board. 


VOLUNTARY CREDIT RESTRAINT PROGRAM: On March 14 and 15 the Voluntary 
Credit Restraint Committee, composed of representatives of commercial 
banks, insurance companies and investment bankers, issued a statement 

of principles setting forth that undesirable loans at the present time 
included those. which cover speculative investments, or purchases, which 
would include expansion of real estate holdings, or plant facilities, as 
well as accumulation of inventories in expectation of resale instead of 
use. The general purpose of the proposal is to restrict loans for non- 
productive purposes and thus help to control inflationary pressures. 


James E. Shelton, President of the American Bankers Association, ina 
circular letter to the members of that organization, dated March 2l, 
stated: "I earnestly urge all banks and bankers, in extending credit, to 
comply with both the letter and the spirit of the Statement of Principles 
which are the heart of this program. By so doing, we shall be voluntarily 
making our contribution as bankers to the effort to lessen inflationary 


pressures and thereby help to preserve the purchasing power and the integ- 
rity of the American dollar." 


RENEGOTIATION ACT NOW IN EFFECT: All those contemplating, or having 
contracts in connection with the National Defense, should have one or more 
complete copies of Public Law #9, 82nd Congress, Chapter 15, first session, 
HR 1724, which is the Renegotiation Act of 1951. These copies may be 
purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. The Act covers eighteen closely printed 
pages and defines how and when the renegotiation of defense contracts will 
be undertaken by the procurement agencies. 


"V" LOANS AWAIT AMENDMENT TO PRESENT LAW: Reports from banks and lending 
institutions throughout the country are to the effect that more than one 
billion dollars in applications for "V" loans are now held up because of 

a ruling by the Comptroller General to the effect that under renegotiation 
of contracts, or price revision, the lender under the "V" loan provision 
would be liable to the government along with the contractor. The objection 
raised by bankers hinges on the requirement that lending institutions 
might be called upon to refund payments made under an assigned contract. 
Such assignments are generally required by banks as a protection in cases 
where the credit standing of the contractor is not satisfactory. 





Reward or Penalty— 
WHICH 


HE recent prize contest con- 
T svcd by this magazine for the 
best letter to reform a cash dis- 
count “chiseler” has again quickened 
the interest of managers of credit in 
that problem. No doubt the pub- 
lication of the five best letters was 
awaited with keen interest not only 
by the contestants but by all who 
are even remotely concerned with 
the abuse of cash discount terms. 
The prize letters, it should be noted, 
were submitted to fit a particular 
problem, typical it is true, but not 
composite. No one letter could be a 
“best” nor even a model for all dis- 
count problems confronting the 
credit manager. Some credit man- 
agers, whose houses have cash dis- 
counts in their terms, may feel that 
the problem is no longer difficult for 
them. This may be because the pres- 
sure exerted to collect an unearned 
discount is tempered to the cus- 
tomer’s resistance to it. As a result, 
a groove is established which seems 
to satisfy the management and the 
sales department and which collects 
some percentage of the discounts 
wrongfully taken. It is, withal, an 
easy course to follow. But it is far 
from an ideal policy to pursue. 
What is there about cash dis- 
counts that invites an infraction of 
terms, and how can creditors best 
deal with the infractions? An at- 
tempt will be made to explain why 
the cash discount provokes infrac- 
tions, but how to prevent terms’ 
infractions calls for an answer not 
yet found. Perhaps some analysis 
of arguments and appeals commonly 
made will afford a nearer approach 
to a satisfactory, if not ideal, answer. 
The cry has gone forth “stop the 
chiselers”. But how? “If to do 
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IS THE CASH DISCOUNT? 


by ALBERT F. CHAPIN 


Professor of Finance 
New York University 


were as easy as to know what were 
good to do.” 


Cash discount—reward or 
penalty? 

Credit managers, in their corre- 
spondence with customers, are wont 
to refer to the cash discount as a 
premium for prompt payment. In 
a sense this is true, but it is only 
a part of the truth. It is silent on 
the fact that if the customer does 
not avail himself of the premium, 
the alternative part of the terms 
imposes a penalty. The seller, of 
course, does not want to tell his cus- 
tomer, if he does not pay cash, he 
will be penalized, but the terms, if 
he will analyze them, will tell him 
so. Is the cash discount really a 
premium or penalty? If the true 
price of the merchandise is the 
credit price, as conventionally stated, 
then any amount less than that price 
may be regarded as a premium. On 
the other hand, the buyer who thinks 
of the price as the cash price is 
plainly penalized if he has to pay the 
net price. 

Since terms are so multifarious, 
let us confine our thought to terms 
of “2 per cent 10 days, net 30 days”, 
which means the stated price is to 
be paid in 30 days from the date of 
the invoice, or 2 per cent may be 
deducted from that price if payment 
is made in 10 days instead of 30 
days from invoice date. This is con- 
ventionally stated as 2/10 net 30, or 
as 2/10/30. Actually, the terms ob- 
scure the price at which the mer- 
chandise can be bought. Assume a 
mill quotes a manufacturer 360 
yards of material at $4.20 a yard 
with terms of 2/10 net 30. Here, 
obviously, are two prices for one lot 


of merchandise. The mill, through 
its terms, makes two offers, each 
equally valid. One is “this lot of 
merchandise for $1481.76 cash (10 
days)” and the other “this lot of 
merchandise for $1512.00, payment 
in 30 days.” 
may be had for $1481.76, it is obvi- 
ous there must be some considera- 
tion, other than the merchandise, for 
the difference of $30.24 (2 per cent 
of $1512). The mill, through its 
terms, 2/10 net 30, said in effect, “If 
you wish to use the $1481.76 and 
have the use of the merchandise too 
for the “next 30 days, we will charge 
you $30.24” (the cash discount, so- 
called). 

The mill has also the following 
information available, though pretty 
well concealed, in its terms. If the 
buyer wishes to retain, in other 
words, borrow, the $1481.76 for 20 
days, the difference in time between 
the 10 days cash and the 30 days 
credit in the terms, it will cost him 
$30.24, or at the rate of approxi- 
mately 37 per cent per annum. Now, 
since $1481.76 has a value in us 
of $7.41 or less (depending upo 
whether money may be borrowed a! 
6 per cent per annum or less) the 
borrower-purchaser is penalized 
$22.83 or at the rate of approxi 
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mately 31 per cent per annum fo Fy 


failing to buy for cash. 
obvious if the buyer pays 31 pet 
cent more than the money is worth, 


It is quite 9 


the seller receives 31 per cent mot |] 


than the money is worth. In othet J 


words, a portion of the money rept 
sented by the seller’s Accounts Re | 
ceivable is being loaned to cus] 
tomers at the rate of 37 per cent pet 7 
annum. This rate is true only "7 
theory. 4 
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It is plain the buyer and seller 
look at the cash discount, so-called, 
from opposite sides. The buyer feels 
he is sacrificing an exorbitant 
amount merely because he delays 
payment for a brief period. The 
seller, on the other hand, knows 
that when a sale is for cash he not 
only has the use of the money but 
he has freedom from collection costs 
and freedom from the possibility of 
a bad debt. He knows, too, if he 
does not sell for cash, then collec- 
tion costs and bad debts develop. 


The buyer’s viewpoint 

Let us view the cash discount, 
so-called, from different angles. Let 
us look at it first from the view- 
point of the buyer. To him it appears 
merely as two prices for the same 
merchandise. Naturally he wishes 
to buy at the lower price. True, 
there may be a few days’ time in- 
volved but of what moment are a 
few days? Surely the seller is not 
justified in asking 2 per cent more 
for merchandise which may already 
have lain in his stockroom weeks 
and weeks and which might have 
lain there weeks more if the buyer 
had not taken it off the seller’s 
shelves. And, too, if the seller was 
willing to add 10 days to the weeks 
or months his money has been tied 
up, why should he stickle over a 
little more time? The buyer thinks 
there is a satisfactory profit in the 
lower price else the seller would not 
have quoted it. 

The 2 per cent, added profit to 
whichever gets it, is the bone of 
contention, and this bone of con- 
tention is in the possession of the 
buyer. Is it going to be surrendered 
voluntarily to the seller? Anyone 
can answer that one. 


The seller's viewpoint 


Now, how does the seller view 
the cash discount, so-called? Many 
a credit man views it merely as a 
condition in the contract and one 
which adds 2 per cent to the profit 
of the sale if it can be collected. 
Many other credit men grasp the 
full significance and the function of 
this little 2 per cent. They realize 
that costs are involved in a credit 
business which the seller for cash 
does not have. The cash seller does 
not have to borrow or otherwise 
furnish the capital to carry Accounts 
Receivable; he has no bad debts ; 





and he has no collection costs. 
Therefore he needs to add nothing 
to the price to cover these non- 


existent costs. Not so with the 
seller on credit. He has these costs 
and like any costs they should be 
included in his selling price. But in 
the cash price should there be in- 
cluded collection and other non- 
existent costs and so penalize his 
cash customers? In fairness, the 
answer is No. So, through terms 
the seller levies a financing charge 
against his credit customers while 
his cash customers are freed from 
it. The cash discount, which now 
let us more appropriately call a 
financing charge, enables the seller 
to differentiate, through price, be- 
tween the cash and credit customers. 
Customers classify themselves. 


Is the rate justified? 

Let us take another look at this 
financing charge. It has been stated 
that terms of 2 per cent 10 days, net 
30 days result in a “saving” (?) to 
the purchaser at the rate of 37 per 
cent per annum (customarily called 
36 per cent per annum). It is also 
the rate received by the seller as a 
financing charge. But this is so only 
if buyers comply with the dates of 
10 days and 30 days. If a buyer de- 
lays payment until the fiftieth day 
then he is paying, and the seller is 
collecting, a financing charge at the 
rate of only 18 per cent per annum. 
Perhaps these dates are more 
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realistic. Perhaps more sellers are 
actually collecting on the basis of 
2/10 net 50—50 days being the 
average date of net payments—than 
upon the quoted terms of 2/10 net 
30. (Let-us ignore for the moment 
those who chisel on the 10 days.) 
The financing charge thus becomes 
a charge at the rate of 18 per cent 
per annum (a 40 instead of a 20 day 
period). But is that rate high 
enough to fulfill its purpose? Its 
purpose, let us remember, is to re- 
cover costs. 

Let us look at another illustra- 
tion. If a seller’s annual sales are 
$2,500,000 of which $1,500,000 are 
discounted and $1,000,000 paid net, 
then for financing these $1;000,000 
sales the seller collects $20,000—a 
flat 2 per cent of such sales. Will 
$20,000 cover his interest expense on 
these sales, his collection costs and 
his bad debt losses for the year? 
If these costs are $20,000, no more, 
no less, then the financing charge 
has fulfilled its function perfectly. 
Now, this is fair to the cash cus- 
tomers but is it fair to each and all 
of the credit customers? Should 
the good credit customer be assessed 
for collection costs and bad debt 
losses which he does not cause, and 
for a borrowing period only a por- 
tion of which he uses? Obviously 
his remedy is to place himself in the 
cash discounting class, which he may 
do with the full approbation of his 
vendor, by advancing his payments 
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to the 10 day period, or he may re- 
fuse to pay the financing charge, 
thus classifying himself as a 
“chiseler”’. 

Let us consider for a moment 
what change in the price, if any, 
would be necessary if the cash dis- 
count were eliminated from the 
terms. In the above illustration the 
total sales were stated as $2,500,000, 
which includes the financing costs of 
$20,000. Were there no financing 
costs the same merchandise could 
have been sold for $2,450,000 with- 
out any loss of profit ($2,500,000 
less 2 per cent, the cash price). It 
is necessary, therefore, to recover 
through the price only $20,000 more 
than the cash price. If the cash 
price were raised approximately | 
per cent, or the credit price lowered 
exactly 1 per cent, the amount col- 
lected would be $2,475,000 leaving 
$5,000 more profit under the new 
price and terms of net 30 than was 
obtained under the old price and 
terms of 2/10 net 30. And note 
the quoted price has been reduced 
1 per cent. In this illustration the 


seller collects only half the financing 
cost from the customers financed, 
the other half of the financing costs 
plus the additional profit of $5,000 


being paid by the present discount- 
ing class. Which class of customers 
would benefit, and which class would 
be displeased, and justly so, by such 
a change in price and terms is 
obvious. 


Misuse of the cash discount 


Thus is the problem set up. All 
purchasers and sellers who have to 
deal with the problem should under- 
stand it. But understanding is not 
solving. The problem resolves it- 
self into who is going to get the 2 
per cent, buyer or seller? Note well 
that whichever gets it adds the 
amount to his profit. And while it 
is only 2 per cent of the selling price 
(or purchasing price) it may well 
represent 25, 50, 75 or some other 
per cent of the net profit of the one 
or the other. Neither will relinquish 
it willingly. The seller insists the 
discount, as he says, “must be 
earned” to be taken. The buyer 
regards the discount as merely 
establishing a higher price which 
actually is avoided not only by those 
who “earn” the discount but by 
many who do not. And why should 
he be a sucker? 


Creditors nourish the abuse. Cred- 
itors are unwilling to surrender a 
discount yet they are over-ready to 
use it in an attempt to buy good 
will. How often is the following, 
or a slight variation of it, written? 
“We thank you for your check but 
we note you have deducted the cash 
discount although the discount date 
passed three weeks ago. We are 
allowing the discount this time but 
trust you will observe our terms in 
the future.” Is there anything in 
that vapid statement to deter any 
but the most ingenuous from repeat- 
ing? Where terms are concerned 
business men are not naive. They 
may not understand the full sig- 
nificance and purpose of terms but 
they do know what the terms state. 
Doesn’t the above letter, slightly 
paraphrased, say: “We thank you 
for your check and we note you are 
trying to get away with the cash 
discount three weeks late and we are 
going to let you do it.” There may 
be situations where this type of 
letter is fully justified, but they are 
rare. 


Pernicious habit 


Then there is the type of letter 
which says: “We have allowed your 
deductions in the past when pay- 
ments were a few days late, but 
your present remittance is so large 
and the discount date so long over- 
due, we feel you will be glad to send 
us your check when the matter is 
called to your attention.” How 
might this be paraphrased? Doesn’t 
it say: ““You know from experience 
we do not insist upon a strict ob- 
servance of our terms and we are 
still unwilling to say just how late 
payment may be, or how large the 
discount, before we object.” The 
discount, of course, is the same per 
cent oft sales whether the invoice be 
a large or small one. But the seller 
intimates he will battle for the dis- 
count only when the amount is 
worth while and he will be the judge 
of that. 

‘The habit of allowing a few extra 
days of grace is most pernicious. It 
fosters the abuse.. Why make the 
definite indefinite? If you ever have 
the opportunity, make this test. Ask 
a group of credit men if their terms 
were 2/10 net 30 would they allow 
the discount if payment were made 
on the eleventh day? A considerable 
number, most perhaps, of them 


would say “Yes”. 


Fs 


Then ask con- 


secutively : On the twelfth day? The [7 


thirteenth day? The fourteenth 
day? The group soon realizes that 
the line must be drawn somewhere 
and that the tenth day is where jt 
should be drawn. The ten days are 
themselves days of grace on a cash 
sale. Bear in mind the finance 
charge (cash discount so-called) js 
not imposed for a cash sale, but if 
payment is made after the tenth day 
it is not a cash sale. 

Then there is the creditor who, 
after repeatedly allowing a customer 
to retain an unearned discount, says: 
“We cannot in fairness to our other 
customers allow this discount to 
you, much as we would like to do 
so.” This is a good argument when 
used at the right time, and the right 
time is at the customer’s first 
offense. Of course, the letter must 
be more than a mere gesture. The 
seller should have no intention of 
allowing the unearned discount. 

Another letter says: “We would 
like to allow you this discount but 
we would be violating the Robin- 
son-Patman Act which prevents un- 
fair price discrimination.” One af 
the qualities which every good letter 
should have is sincerity. <A_ good 
letter should bear no trace of hypoc- 
risy or dissimulation. At best, the 
writer here is leaning on a weak 
crutch. No one really knows whether 
the abuse of cash discount terms 
violates the Robinson-Patman Act 
since the issue has not been adjudi- 
cated, but when a creditor tells a 
customer “We would like to allow 
you this discount” he is making a 
statement of doubtful sincerity. 

A double abuse occurs or is at ff 
tempted by the letter which says: 
‘We thank you for your check for Fy 
$1,960, but we note you have def 


ducted the cash discount the find F~ 


date for which lapsed several days 
ago. Please send us your check for 
$40.” Here the creditor may bf 
and in most instances is, asking F 
payment of the net amount before > 
the invoice is due net. 
willing to allow the discount, ma Fy 
he logically, if not legally, retain tht 7 
check? The customer certainl) 7 
should not have to pay a finant)y 
charge if he does not have the ut 
of the money according to contract 
But should the creditor return th)7 
check? He may feel that if he t]7 

(Continued on page 22) 
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The Why, When and How of 


Personal Interviews with Customers 


by O. E. BARNUM 


Credit Manager, United States Steel Company, Pittsburgh 


job to do in making personal 

calls on his customers. To be 
sure, he must obtain the necessary 
information, the details which will 
permit the establishment of the de- 
sired credit, but in order to do a 
good job of this, he must first sell 
himself. The salesman accompany-- 
ing him has already sold himself, 
and by his very presence is attempt- 
ing to make the credit selling job a 
little easier. Through the salesman 
a more friendly atmosphere is gen- 
erated more quickly. 

The conversation usually begins 
by a discussion of the sales relation- 
ship, the availability of tonnage, 
and drifts over into sports, politics, 
and what have you. The credit 
man undoubtedly will participate in 
this part of the discussion and con- 
tribute. This discussion is helpful 
in developing a friendly relation- 
ship which will assist when the 
time comes to talk credit; however, 
in the ordinary case, the credit man 
will not want to lead this portion 
of the interview. He will find it 


| ia credit man has a double 


- most convenient not to interfere in 


the sales discussion except in so 


‘far as his credit function is con- 


cerned. 


The credit man can make definite 
by commenting on 
economic conditions generally, as 
they influence supply and demand, 
and the particular industry of the 
Customer, also trends in business of 
interest to the account and such 
other general comments that lead 
naturally into the purpose of the 
credit call. If the discussion gets 
off on a tangent or stays afield for 
too long a time, the credit man 
should, without making it obvious, 
steer the conversation back to the 


§ Purpose of the call; that is, credit. 
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The credit discussion 


As the call moves over into the 
credit discussion, the plan of at- 
tack prepared prior to the call, 
and implemented with such informa- 
tion as was obtained from the 
salesman during the trip to the 
plant and comments during the 
preliminary discussion, can be put 
into effect. The credit man must 
be prepared to alter his plans as the 
discussion moves along. Perhaps, 
by the customer’s comments, it will 
be easier to clear up contradictory 
information first, whereas it had 
been planned to talk about the com- 
pany’s financial condition first and 
then discuss other matters. The 
order in which the information is 
obtained is certainly unimportant 
as long as the credit man covers as 
much of the information as is pos- 
sible and which he feels is necessary 
in order to make the best decision. 

In the solicitation of financial 
information, which is the primary 
purpose of most of our credit calls, 
the credit man must be prepared 
for the occasional customer who 
is reluctant to offer financial de- 
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tails, and the rare one who just 
says flatly “No.” The skillful in- 
vestigator will have ready argu- 
ments for the submission of state- 
ments, he will be prepared to refute 
comments made by the customer, 
but above all, he should recognize 
when further pressing for figures 
might produce an unfriendly or 
adverse reaction on the part of the 
customer. Perhaps general com- 
ments on the part of the customer 
will be helpful; for example, the 
account may not wish to submit 
a complete statement, but will be 
willing to offer total current assets, 
total current liabilities, and net 
worth figures. 


Asking for figures 


In asking for figures in personal 
interviews, it is necessary to have 
ready reasons why the customer 
should submit figures, and be ready 
to answer successfully objections 
raised. The following are some 
arguments which would apply to 
practically all cases: 

A giver of credit is contributing 
capital and in a sense is a partner 
of the customer, and as such has a 
right to complete information. 

Credit is extended because of 
confidence in the risk. Requesting 
a statement is not a reflection on 
one’s character, honesty, or busi- 
ness ability, but is done to secure 
information to enable business to be 
conducted intelligently. 

The customer has positive knowl- 
edge that information is going only 
to people who are entitled to it. 

Information is put in the hands 
of people who know how to in- 
terpret it. 

Assurance can be had that the 
data will be held in strict confi- 
dence. 
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Many customers take advantage 
of a credit man’s willingness to 
offer constructive criticism. Be- 
cause of analyzing countless state- 
ments, many of which represent 
competitive lines, the credit man- 
ager is equipped to give helpful 
advice. As his analysis is in an en- 
tirely detached manner, he frequent- 
ly can see tendencies which are not 
evident to the officers of the com- 
pany who approach their finances 
from quite a different angle. 


More reasons 


The Credit Department’s aim 
is to make relations with a customer 
mutually advantageous. For ex- 
ample: 

A creditor who is fully informed 
as to a company’s condition is in 
better position to assist the com- 
pany in time of trouble. It is often 
the company which has extended 
credit without adequate informa- 
tion that rushes in and starts pro- 
ceedings which may end in disaster. 

Possession of financial details en- 
ables credit men to form definite 
opinion of risk and be better fitted 
to answer trade inquiries, thus per- 
forming additional services to the 
customer. 


Finally, extending credit involves 
a mutual expression of confidence, 
and if a customer is unwilling to 
display such confidence by sharing 
financial information he hardly can 
expect to merit the credit man’s 
confidence. In extending credit, the 
seller is giving the debtor part of 
his own capital in the form of ma- 
terial to use which certainly gives 
evidence of confidence. In return, 
the least the debtor can do is to 
share information regarding his af- 
fairs, which does not involve his 
capital or investment in any way 
at all—only calls for confidence 
in seller’s properly handling the in- 
formation. 

During the interview, the credit 
man should be a good listener. He 
should let the customer tell his 
troubles without interruption. 


Observing operations 


If the opportunity presents itself 
during the interview to inspect the 
customer’s plant, the offer should 
be accepted, for here is a chance to 
obtain further important details of 


10 


interest in a financial analysis. The 
extent and value of the fixed assets 
of the company and the comments 
made concerning these items gives 
the proper color and weight to the 
balance sheet figures obtained. The 
manufacturing skills utilized, the 
labor situation, production and 
management ability, all can be ob- 
served in the inspection of the 
plant. 


Customers are quite often very 
proud of the manufacturing setup, 
and in commenting on the plant and 
facilities will disclose information 
of a financial nature which is 
valuable. As the salesman usually 
is present on such an inspection, it 
is not necessary to discuss what is 
seen at too great a length; however, 
contributing comments and an oc- 
casional compliment or questions 
regarding the facilities are wel- 
comed and appreciated, and, in many 
cases, lead to further disclosures. 


Don‘t overstay your welcome 


When the purpose of the call has 
been accomplished, the interview 
should be terminated. The customer 
should be assured that the credit 
man was glad to make the call and 
to meet him personally. He should 
be told frankly that such calls are 
a part of the service given by the 
firm and the service may be offered 
again in the future if there should 
be a need. The credit man need 
not linger and take up the cus- 
tomer’s time, but should leave him 
feeling the genuine friendliness of 
the credit call. 


The objective of the visit has 
been fully accomplished when the 
customer has been compensated for 
the time he has spent with you dur- 
ing the call. Has the time consumed 
been to the mutual advantage of 
customer and credit man? It is 
suggested that a contribution be 
made in the form of an idea, or 
perhaps a suggestion. 

Upon leaving the plant, it is 
suggested that the salesman be asked 
to report the customer’s reaction, 
if any, to this credit call when the 
next sales contact is made, where, 
no doubt, there will be some com- 
ments on the visit by the credit man. 
The arrangements as to terms of 
sale made with the customer during 
the call may be clarified and dis- 
cussed with the sales representative 


at this time so that there is no mis- 
understanding. 


Recording the contact 


In the preparation of memoranda 
covering calls on customers, a defi- 
nite pattern may be established. In- 
formation referring to each specific 
point developed during the contact 
is recorded under a title. Thus, in 
reviewing a memo it is a simple 
matter to go directly to that para- 
graph for detail on some point. The 
following titles are suggested, but 
can be added to or rearranged, or 
occasionally one omitted, as suits 
the immediate purpose. 

(1) Date of Call 

(2) Person Interviewed 

(3) Accompanied by 

(4) Purpose of Visit 

(5) Financial Information 

(6) Banking Information 

(7) Impression of Plant 

(8) Impression of Product 

(9) Impression of Management 
(10) Personal features and qualities 
of management that would be 
helpful in subsequent credit 
calls 
Company Prospects 
Remarks 
Conclusion and Recommenda- 


(11) 
(12) 


(13) 
tion 


The memorandum should be as 
brief as possible while, at the same 
time, containing all the important 
information necessary to the credit 
decision. 

The credit department has an 
obligation to the sales management 
to inform him briefly as to the 
decision which has been made as 4 


result of the credit call. This shoul j 


be done by letter as soon after the 
call has been made as is convenient. 

The customer will appreciate 4 
friendly “thank you” letter from the 
credit man. This note need not be 
long, just a few words to let the 
customer know that the credit man 
was glad to have had the oppor 


tunity of visiting with him and tha! . 
the time spent together was helpful. F7 


In this letter, any specific arrange 


ments made during the call can be a 


repeated for record purposes. 


When customer visits in 
our office 


Quite often the customer visits)] 


at the credit man’s office. Thest|™ 


(Continued on page 24) 
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The factor at work 


(In the March issue of CREDIT 
AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT the 
author described the relationship be- 
tween a factor and his client, the 
form of contract into which they 
enter and the routine of the factor- 
ing operation. ) 


The factor accounts to the client 


HORTLY after the end of 
S each month the client is ren- 
dered an account-sales state- 
ment covering that month’s trans- 
actions. This statement, prepared 
by the account-sales department, 
shows a tabulation of all his sales, 
credits and changes of terms ar- 
ranged by terms, discounts or in 
any form he desires. This consists 
of two sheets. One is called a 
“work sheet” (Exhibit .D) which 
shows daily sales and offsets, and 
the other (Exhibit E) is a sum- 
mary of these items with the cus- 
tomers’ discounts (if any) de- 
ducted together with the commission 
charged by the factor, any extra ex- 
penses incurred by the factor for the 
client, the average due date of the 
receivables plus ten days to cover 
collection time, and the net amount 
to be credited to the client’s account. 
This net amount appears in the 
account-current which is rendered 
the client semi-annually, although an 
extract of it may be had each month 
on request. In this account (Ex- 
hibit F) are recorded the net sales 
shown in Exhibit E and also the 
balance from the previous month; 
all advances made against these 
sales, and the interest charged the 


(part Il) 


by RAYMOND V. McNALLY 
Cc. A. Auffmordt & Company, New York 


client. 


Interest is charged from the end 
of the month—in this case, Decem- 
ber 31—to the due date as per ac- 
count-sales—in this case, January 
28. The client, however, may earn 
back this interest ($67.02) if he 
does not withdraw his balance be- 
fore January 28. Interest is also 
charged from the date of withdraw- 
als to December 23, which is the 
average due date of the previous 
month’s sales. In the example given, 
this amounts to $106.83, and adding 
it to $67.02 (the interest on the net 
sales at December 31) the total in- 
terest due from the client is $173.85. 
But since he was credited with 
$202.21 at December 1, represent- 
ing the interest he would have 
earned back on his November sales 
had he withdrawn none of his credit 
balance before December 23, a credit 
of $28.36 is due him as per the 


example. The balance to his credit at 
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December 31 is carried forward to 
January 1 and amounts to $15,- 
138.75, but the reader can see that 
it is shown separated into two 
amounts. The balance of $777.31 
represents the residue from the No- 
vember 30th balance not withdrawn 
plus the interest balance of $28.36 
and is shown separately so that in- 
terest will not be paid on a credit 
balance existing beyond the due date. 


Other arrangements 


While the foregoing describes an 
average factor-client relationship, 
occasions: arise when a client re- 
quires funds in excess of his sales, 
and in such cases the factor may 
permit overdrafts or may lend him 
money on his note. In this event, the 
account-current might show a debit 
rather than a credit balance at the 
end of the month. 


This would also be the case if the 
factor made loans to the client on 
his merchandise inventory. Some 
enterprises must accumulate inven- 
tory far in advance of their active 
selling season, and it is perfectly 
normal for them to require addi- 
tional working funds; others may 
wish to buy in large quantities to 
earn generous discounts; and still 
others may be forced to seek more 
funds in order to bridge an unusu- 
ally slack season. Such loans of 
course depend on the client’s finan- 
cial condition, on the character of 
the goods, on market conditions, 
and on the reason for the borrow- 
ing. If the factor decides to accom- 
modate the client, advances might 
range from 50 to 80 per cent of the 
value of the goods; but a somewhat 
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different arrangement must be ef- 


fected 


between them. 


Merchandise Advances 


The contract, which in all other 
respects would be similar to the ex- 


ample 


given in the March issue (p. 


7), might include such clauses as 


these: 
A. 


To make advances to you from 
time to time at your request on 
the terms and security as herein- 
after provided for, up to 50% of 
the net value of your stock of 
goods and merchandise as fixed 
by us, consisting of yarns, braids, 
tapes or cords made of cotton or 
rayon or nylon or mixture there- 
of, in process of manufacture or 
finished production, located at fin- 
ishers, dyers or processors se- 
lected by you, provided said proc- 
essors and finishers and dyers 
shall have signed and delivered 
to us their agreement in writing 
in form satisfactory to us, to hold 
such goods and merchandise for 
our account and as our agents and 
subject to our general lien upon 
the same next after their lien for 
their charges in processing or fin- 
ishing such goods or merchandise. 


That all your merchandise now 
on hand or hereafter to be ac- 
quired by you during the existence 
of this agreement, as well as mer- 
chandise returned and/or rejected 
by purchasers has been and is 
hereby pledged to us as security 
for our advances heretofore made 
and hereafter to be made and for 
all other indebtedness now owing 
or hereafter to become due and 
owing to us, that there are no 
other liens upon or claims against 
said merchandise known to you 
and that we have a continuing 


(1) 
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general first lien upon such mer- 
chandise for such advances and in- 
debtedness, whether in our con- 
structive, actual or exclusive oc- 
cupancy or possession or not. 


To perfect and maintain said lien, 
we shall have the right to place 
and maintain such signs on the 
premises where the merchandise 
is stored or located as we deem 
necessary, to have access to said 
premises at all times as a matter 
of right, to have the merchandise 
in the actual physical custody and 
possession of one or more repre- 
sentatives, and to take such fur- 
ther steps at any time and as often 
as we may deem necessary to se- 
cure and keep possession of the 


C. A. AUFFMORDT & CO. 
468 Fourtu AvENuB 
New Yorx 16, N. Y. 


merchandise and/or the validity 
of our general lien thereof, under 
any statute or otherwise, provided, 
however, that we shall under no 
circumstances be responsible for 
the safekeeping of such merchan- 
dise. We shall have the right at 
all times to examine your records 
and books of account. 


That as further security for such 
advances and indebtedness, all the 
accounts receivable or other pro- 
ceeds resulting from the sale or 
other disposition of such merchan- 
dise, whether now existing or 
hereafter arising, are assigned to 
and payable to us only, and a 
printed statement to that effect 
shall be made, in form satisfactory 
to us, upon each and every invoice 
or bill rendered to purchasers of 
such merchandise. 


That you will at all times keep 
the stock advanced upon insured 
against fire, burglary and sprin- 
kler leakage or other risk when 
necessary in companies and 
amounts and under policies ap- 
proved by us. Insurance is to be 
taken out at your expense, the 
loss to be payable_to ourselves, 
and the policies to be delivered 
to and retained by us. 


That during the existence of this 
agreement you will not, without 
our consent in writing, consign or 
pledge or create any lien upon any 
merchandise manufactured or 
owned or acquired by you, and 
you will not assign any accounts 
receivable resulting from the sale 
thereof, to or in favor of any per- 
son, firm or corporation other 
than ourselves. 


Notwithstanding the security pro- 
visions of this agreement, you re- 


ACCOUNT SALES 


FOR 
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RICHMOND, VA. 


Sales and Corrections made in December 1950. 
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main at all times liable for the 
repayment of our advances and 
other indebtedness until the same 
be fully paid and discharged, and 
you hereby waive any provision 
of law requiring sale at public 
auction for the enforcement of our 
lien and agree that in such case, 
the merchandise may be sold at 
either public or private sale in our 
discretion and in case of public 
sale we shall have the right to 
become a purchaser at such sale. 


One more step 


When this agreement has been ex- 
ecuted, the factor takes one more 
step to protect his security. He files 
the lien with the public authorities 
in accordance with statutory re- 
quirements. This, together with see- 
ing that the signs required by Sec- 
tion 45 of the Personal Property 
Law are properly erected and main- 
tained, is for the purpose of putting 
other creditors of the debtor on no- 
tice that the merchandise is not 
available for payment of his general 
obligations. The factor may also go 
so far as to require the personal 
guarantees of the officers and own- 
ers of the client to insure continued 
cooperation in the event it becomes 
necessary to liquidate the pledged 
inventory. 

Then before the funds are ad- 
vanced, the client must furnish the 
factor with a complete schedule of 
his entire inventory to be pledged. 
Additional schedules must also be 
given the factor as new goods are 
purchased, and a consignment form 
is provided for this purpose. 

The factor of course maintains 
complete records of his own as to 
types of goods, units, cost prices and 
current values ; and these values are 
fixed by himself. Moreover, the cli- 
ent must submit weekly reports of 
all withdrawals from the raw mate- 
tial stock that are put into process, 
and these are in the form of signed 
receipts. 

As the finished goods are shipped 
to customers, the factor’s collateral 
is correspondingly reduced; and he 
must make certain that the unpaid 
balance of the inventory loan does 
not exceed the agreed percentage of 
the remaining inventory. Conse- 
quently, he must constantly adjust 
his records to conform with the cli- 
ent’s weekly reports. 


For example - - - 


But usually the facter expects the 


IN ACCOUNT CURRENT wiTtH C. A. AUFFMORDT & CO. 
468 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEw YorK 16, N. Y. 
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Helance of sere 


merchandise advances to be repaid 
out of the accounts receivable cre- 
ated by the sale of the inventory. 
At the same time, the client may not 
be able to cover all of his current 
operating expenses unless he also re- 
ceives advances on his assigned re- 
ceivables. Let us assume, therefore, 
that he assigns receivables amount- 
ing to $27,000; that the goods con- 
sumed in creating them amount to 
$18,000; and that the factor agreed, 
as in the contract example given, to 
advance 50% of the value of these 
goods before they were shipped. If 
the factor is willing to advance 80% 
against the accounts receivable, or 
$21,600, then $9,000 of this would 
be applied to the loan which had 
already been made on the unsold 
merchandise, and the client would 
receive $12,600 as an advance 
against the receivables. In this way 
the loan and collateral value would 
be progressively reduced unless the 
client increased his inventory by 
new purchases and acquired addi- 
tional advances. 
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Exhibit F 


During this period of advances 
against merchandise, the account- 
current rendered the client might 
appear radically different from the 
example offered in Exhibit F and 
would probably shape up as in Ex- 
hibit G. Here we observe a debit 
balance instead of a credit balance. 
Interest is calculated from the dates 
of withdrawals to the end of the 
month, or what is regarded as the 
terminal date, at which time the 
total monthly net sales are credited. 
Interest is also charged on these 
sales from the terminal date to the 
average due date—in this case, Jan- 
uary 22. The amount owing the fac- 
tor is $42,768.48, but in carrying it 
forward to the first of the month, 
the interest is split off and shown 
separately so interest will not be 
compounded. Naturally, as the client 
moves into his season and his sales 
increase, this debit balance will be 
steadily reduced until a credit bal- 
ance appears. 

Though the foregoing is no more 

(Continued on page 25) 


IN ACCOUNT CURRENT witH C. A. AUFFMORDT & CO. 
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__ INTEREST 
DATE pars | DAYS | AMOUNT 
950 950 


14,541 69 
6,000.00 
1,000.00 


Balance 
Check 
1,000.00 
18,500.00 
4,000.00 
10,500.00 
2,000.00 


Interest on A/C Sales 
Interest 6% 


Balance 
Interest 


12/31 
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Account Sales 1/22 55.12] 15.029. 
Balance of Interest 


Balance 


256. 58957, 798. 27 
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Clinical Thermometer for Business: 


THE OPERATING FORECAST 


HE relationship between credit 
T= financial management is 

more than the title of a maga- 
zine, for they are the closely in- 
tegrated elements of every business 
that can mean its success or failure, 
with the condition of one showing 
up in the health of the other. There 
could arise here, of course, the old 
question of which comes first, the 
chicken or the egg, but I don’t be- 
lieve I'll be putting myself out on 
too untenable a limb when I hold 
that a firm which has a sound finan- 
cial management program has few 
credit problems. 

At least we at Marshall-Wells 
have found that to be true, and I 
can only apply the fact of excellent 
credit relations with our dealers as 
the yardstick for measuring success 
of the financial management pro- 
gram which is directly dependent 
upon what we call an Operating 
Forecast. This plan is of immeasur- 
able value not only to the retailer, 
but to my company also as the 
wholesaler, and it is from the view- 
point of the latter that I am writing. 


Dealers must participate 


We can't do business with a pad- 
locked retail outlet, and thus we 
have a distinct interest in keeping 
our dealers operating at a profit. If 
they win, we win; if they lose, we 
lose. Wholesaler-retailer relation- 
ships are as simple as that, and the 
wholesaler should recognize the fact 
he is not independent economically. 
For that reason, Marshall-Wells in- 
sists that its franchised dealers par- 
ticipate in an Operating Forecast 
and a management program that as- 
sures both of us of winning. 

Although our particular plan is 
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By ALFRED A. WESTERN 
Credit Manager, Marshall-Wells Co., Seattle 


The author started his career as a sales- 
man and claims that that background has 
been invaluable to him ever since. After 
six years in the paint business he joined 
his present company as assistant credit 
manager at the Portland branch. When 
the Seattle office was opened on January 
1, 1949, he was transferred there to take 
charge of the credit department. 

e 

fashioned for franchised dealers, it 
might well be adapted by whole- 
salers for general use with retailers 
who are willing to join in it. Some 
retailers, admittedly, may show re- 
luctance in letting a wholesaler in 
on the secrets of his business in 
order that a workable program may 
be set up, but once that reluctance 
is overcome and co - operation 
achieved, both parties will gain. The 
small business houses which have 
no adequate forecasting and finan- 
cial management program are lam- 
entably numerous, and there might 
well be a direct connection between 
that fact and business failure. 


What the plan accomplishes 


So much for generalities. Now 


for specific details on how our Oper- 
ating Forecast for the retailer oper- 
ates. It is, in short, a plan that does 
five things: 

1—Provides the retailer with an 
operating budget for the next six- 
month period ; 

2—Forecasts his 
coming six months; 

3—Sets up stock to take care of 
that volume ; 

4— Provides a current picture of 
his merchandise position in regard 
to sales and inventory ; 

5—Furnishes a true picture of his 
expenses, cash position, accounts re- 
ceivable and payable, and gross and 
net profits. 

Weare often told that cancer may 
be cured if it is detected soon 
enough, and any program which 
keeps the foregoing facts in front 
of a retailer's eyes every day per- 
mits him to be the “doctor” for his 
own business before any fatal “can- 
cer” sets in. I look upon our Oper- 
ating Forecast as a clinical ther- 
mometer for business. With the in- 
formation it provides, a retailer can 
view the patient, his business, and 
tell the state of its health at any 
time. To be of any value, this in- 
formation must be available instant- 
ly and utilized every month, not 
every twelve months—for the end 
of the year may be too late, the 
“patient” may be dead by then. 
And the grave of more than one 
business is adorned by a headstone 
which might well carry an epitaph 
such as this: “If I had only known.” 


sales for the 


A miniature corporate plan 


A retailer who has the financial 
facts of his business constantly at |) 
hand does not have to worry about 
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what to do until the doctor comes— 
he always is in the house. Coupled 
with this fact is the knowledge that 
we, as his wholesaler, are also fully 
aware of his business position and 
just as eager to assist him in rem- 
edying minor ills before they grow 
serious. 

Rare indeed is the large corpora- 
tion which operates without forecast 
provisions in its financial manage- 
ment program, and our miniature 
corporate plan is tailored to fit the 
retailer merchandiser just as suit- 
ably. It is agreed upon in advance 
by our franchised dealers and is, in 
fact, one of the contingents to which 
they must agree before joining with 
us. Our salesmen work closely with 
the dealer in setting up the Oper- 
ating Forecast for the next six- 
month period, setting up the stock 
picture to take care of the expected 
volume of sales. In addition to that, 
the costs of doing business for the 
ensuing half-year are predicted and 
set down so that the retailer may 
anticipate a satisfactory profit. The 
summary of current cash and ac- 
counts receivable and payable are 
prepared by the retailer and show 
on the Forecast statement. 


Deviations will happen 


There are occasions, of course, 
when a retailer may deviate from 
the course he has outlined for the 
next six months. Perhaps his sales 
volume is proving to be greater 
than he anticipated. If so, then the 
stock situation is brought up to a 
point where the danger of the re- 
tailer selling himself out of business 
is avoided. Or perhaps sales drop to 
the point where his merchandise 
orders must be trimmed so that he 
doesn’t buy himself out of business. 
Both are equally hazardous trends 
and either can be detected immedi- 
ately under our business forecast 
plan. Neither trend will show up 
definitely in one month, or even two, 
but by the time the third month 
comes around, trends are easily de- 
termined from facts on the monthly 
report sheets, an integral feature of 
the Operating Forecast, which 
come to us from the retailer. 

As credit manager, these reports 
come to me first. I check them for 
mechanical errors and then study 
them closely to determine how well 
the Operating Forecast is proving 
itself and whether any faults in the 
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retailer’s operation are showing up. 
The reports then go to the sales 
manager who studies the retailer’s 
stock position in relation to sales 
volume and decides whether the in- 
ventory needs any adjustment to 
meet the current situation as re- 
vealed by the reports. 


Give a true picture 


These monthly reports give my 
company a true picture of the finan- 
cial and merchandising position of 
every franchised dealer, and from 
them we can easily determine his 
credit standing. As I said at the 
outset, financial management and 
credit interlock, and the latter offers 
few problems if the former element 
is sound. The chief value of our 
Operating Forecasts lies in the fact 
that they themselves constitute a 
sound financial management pro- 
gram, containing all the facts neces- 
sary for conducting a business prop- 
erly. That these six-month forecasts, 
which amount to nothing more than 
a planned way of doing business, 
must be adhered to is obvious. At 
the same time, however, they are 
flexible enough to permit a devia- 
tion when a retailer’s sales position 
demands a change in some detail. 

In such cases, and they are rela- 
tively few among our dealers, the 
habit of adhering to the Forecast is 
so ingrained that when a retailer 
wishes to deviate from it he calls 
on us for counsel, or for help in 
remedying the situation so that no 
change in the program is necessary. 
For example, there is the case of 
the retailer who believed he should 
buy a new delivery truck. His fore- 
cast of expenditures for the immedi- 
ate future did not allow for such an 
outlay of money, however, and he 
called on us for help in deciding 
whether he was justified in depart- 
ing from his program to the point 
of making the purchase. 

We took a look at his sales vol- 
ume, financial position and the re- 
pair bills on the old truck, and de- 
cided a new truck was a justifiable 
and worthwhile investment. 


Advertising 


Similarly, it often happens that 
when a retailer strikes a quiet month 
he wants to cut down on his ex- 
penditures, which would mean a de- 
parture from his Operating Fore- 
cast. As his first move he usually 


wants to reduce his advertising out- 
lay, although just why this is so 
always will escape me. 

We discourage him in such a 
move on the belief that usually the 
time to advertise most is when busi- 
ness is slumping in order that the 
retailer may keep his name before 
the public and encourage all the 
patronage he can. We believe that 
two per cent of the gross sales vol- 
ume is a good figure to set aside for 
advertising, with any reduction from 
that amount a poor economy if busi- 
ness is dull. The advertising budget 
of a retailer is an important item 
of his financial management pro- 
gram and the wholesaler can do him 
a favor by seeing that it is as closely 
followed as possible. 


How much should owner 
withdraw? 


Another point to be watched ina 
management program with a retail- 
er who owns his own business is 
the amount of money he withholds 
each month as his salary. Our Oper- 
ating Forecast calls for entering a 
fixed salary as an expense, which 
means both he and we know what 
is going to be taken out every month. 
Should this figure be increased ma- 
terially at any time, we call in the 
retailer for a heart-to-heart talk on 
whether his business can afford him 
a higher salary. Perhaps it can, but 
on the other hand, the owner may 
be looting his own business unknow- 
ingly, or for unsound business reas- 
ons that will come to light in the 
conference. His credit position may 
be jeopardized at this point, if he 
isn’t careful, and his entire business 
placed on a hazardous basis. If neces- 
sary, we clamp down here and insist 
upon adherence to the Operating 
Forecast which specified the amount 
the retailer was to draw as salary. 
This insistence, we have learned 
from long experience, comes to be 
appreciated by the dealer. 


Onus is on salesmen 


So far as the burden of preparing 
the Operating Forecast is concerned, 


much of it falls upon our salesmen. F- 


By calling, as they do, on all ou! 
dealers two and three times a month, 
they become acquainted with prob 
lems of the retailers and have provel 
to be excellent trouble-shooters 
when the need arises. The dealers 
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turn to them for advice, just as W°)] 
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in the credit office rely on them for 
reports on conditions with the in- 
dividual retailers. 


Should salesmen collect? 


The question of whether salesmen 
should do the collecting might well 
be discussed here. In my company, 
even the general salesmen, those 
calling on the general retailer, do so. 
We call it “assisting the credit de- 
partment.” I might ask: who better 
can collect than the salesman? Gen- 
erally, he knows the retailer better 
than does any other person in our 
organization and thus is in a better 
position to effect the collection. 

A delinquent general account of- 
ten buys from our competitors, and 
when he has worn out his welcome 
there he comes back to us as a 
greater credit problem than ever. 
The first aim of a salesman is to 
sell, to keep on selling, and his best 
prospect is the account that is paid 
up and in a healthy credit position. 
A salesman’s second interest thus 
should be in keeping his client’s 
credit position acceptable by aiding 
in collections. This collection-by- 
salesmen is a controversial orie and 
cannot be adequately resolved in a 
few sentences, but at least you have 
the sentiments of my company on it. 


Every retailer needs a forecast 


For the most part, the enviable 
position in which our dealers find 
themselves from a credit standpoint 
is due to the sound financial man- 
agement program tied in with the 
Operating Forecast and it is my 
opinion that every retail establish- 
ment should make provisions for a 
forecast plan in order to relate the 
merchandise position to anticipated 
business volume and expenditures to 
sales. Obviously enough, such a pro- 
gram should include a monthly state- 
ment of accounts payable and receiv- 
able, cash, the expenditure budget, 
and profit and loss position. 

It seems to me it is largely up to 
the wholesalers to foster such a pro- 
gram, to take the initiative in seeing 
it is established. The tie between 
wholesaler and retailer is just as 
close as the bond between credit and 


it is good business to see that the 
retailer does better business in a 
businesslike way. To my mind, an 
Operating Forecast amounts to “a 
plan for continued success.” 
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CREDIT INSURANCE COMPLETES 


YOUR PROGRAM 


=~ as unforeseen events may destroy 

your goods while in transit, so can 
strikes, floods, lawsuits, tornadoes, ma- 
terial shortages, Government restrictions, 
etc., Cause even your best customers to 
default in payment of their accounts. 


That’s why manufacturers and whole- 
salers are completing their insurance pro- 
grams with American Credit Insurance. 
American Credit pays you when your 
customers can’t . . . enables you to get 
cash for past due accounts . . . improves 
your credit standing with banks and 
suppliers (important benefits if you are 
operating at high volume with limited 
capital). An American Credit policy can 
be tailored to fit your particular needs 


RON 






OF PROTECTION! 


. . insuring all, a specific group, or just 
one account. 


‘“‘Why SAFE Credits 
Need Protection” 


Send for our book, containing valuable 
information on planning sound credit 
policy, more facts about American Credit 
Insurance. For your copy, just phone our 
office in your city, or write 
AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY 
Company oF NEw York, 
Dept. 47, First National Bank 
Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
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OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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The Three M's of Today's Credits 


‘NLESS or until the national 
U emergency may become full- 
scale war, we are in a mixed 
economy which can injure our cus- 
tomers in terms of three M’s— 
manpower, materials and money. 

Our company has examined an 
apparently worsening situation from 
the standpoint of its function as a 
distributor of plumbing and heating 
supplies and equipment to contrac- 
tors and of steel, heavy hardware, 
plant equipment and supplies to in- 
dustrial consumers in seven North- 
eastern States. We operate through 
four branch houses in three States. 

As to manpower: Building up a 
military force of some 3% million 
does not seem at first glance to af- 
fect the manpower of many of the 
concerns to which we sell. Yet in 
individual cases the loss has been 
serious. A village of 5,000 in New 
England gave up 70 men in the call- 
ing up of one National Guard unit— 
and fully a dozen in the 70 were key 
persons in organizations our Com- 
pany serves. A contractor in his 
50’s, not in good health, must give 
up two sons who were preparing to 
take over the active conduct of his 
small but strongly established busi- 
ness. 

As defense orders increase, the 
plants will call more men and 
women of a variety of ages from 
the contracting field and from plants 
which do not have such contracts. 
When the bookkeeper of a small 
business leaves for a job at a bench 
or in the military contractor’s pay- 
roll department, the collections of 
the former employer may suffer and 
the payment of his bills is delayed. 

Credit people in co-operation with 
sales representatives should be alert 
to such shifts in personnel. Often 
our fraternity can give advice at 
such times. In past instances, some 
of our number helped find substitute 
workers or, in a limited number of 
cases, brought together two some- 
what depleted organizations to form 
new and successful partnerships. 


Risks as to materials 
In the matter of materials, the 
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by BERT H. DAVIS 


Treasurer, Charles Millar & Son Co., Utica, N. Y. 


risks are greater and more wide- 
spread. 

Lack of some materials will dis- 
rupt factory production and upset 
the operation of service businesses. 
It is dangerously simple to advise, 
“Tf you can’t obtain copper or alum- 
inum, turn to steel”—since steel it- 
self is in short supply. We should 
bear in mind that to produce in steel 
what was formerly produced in 
copper might require four to six 
times the tonnage needed in the 
non-ferrous metal. Also, manufac- 
turing processes may make such 
substitutions unduly expensive. The 
consumer resists substitutions as 
well, especially when the manufac- 
turing cost remains as a high per- 
centage of the final cost of the 
product and the dollar saving in sub- 
stituted metals—in view of the dif- 
ferent tonnage required—is negligi- 
ble or absent. 

Only a wider distribution than 
can be safely predicted of defense 
contracts and _ sub-contracts_ will 
keep numerous industries of work 
and making fair profits. 

The contractor risks the tieing up 
of receivables when he cannot com- 
plete contracts. Of course, in the 
construction field, credit depart- 
ments have long since counseled 
those who will listen to advice to 
apply a partial payments formula to 
all work that is likely to extend over 
a period of weeks or months. The 
terms of bid and contract should re- 
quire monthly payments based on 


90 per cent or more of the value of 
material delivered and work per- 
formed. Otherwise, the contractor 
can encounter a payment of $10,000 
held up for the lack of $5 worth of 
scarce materials. Exactly such a sit- 
uation faced one of our customers in 
1946. Fortunately, the main office 
was told why a promised payment to 
us was being delayed, and our or- 
ganization went to work to secure 
the missing items, although they 
were completely outside our usual 
range of merchandise. Two hours 
from the time the information was 
relayed, a special delivery package 
was on the way to the worried con- 
tractor—and his account was fully 
paid within the next few days. 

An unadjusted inventory may 
prove perilous. When copper tubing 
is hard to get, is the customer over- 
stocked on copper sweat fittings and 
valves, which cannot be installed 
without the piping? Is the customer 
keeping his stock of nails lined up 
with the lumber he can obtain, his 
inventory of bolts and cap screws in 
keeping with the metal he can se- 
cure? Sales and credit forces should 
work together to help a buyer ana- 
lyze his stock and plan his buying, 
so that he can use what he buys and 
not have to store large quantities for 
a sunnier day. The principle extends 
to the builder of complicated ma- 
chinery and appliances, who may 
readily accumulate more than he can 
digest in products which may not be 
sold and shipped until the last bolts 
and covers and trimmings are sup- 
plied. Shortages of motors endat- 
gered many a producer during the 
last war. 


Will their money hold out? 


Money presents still further prob- 
lems. Bank policies for loans maj 
become stiffer. An effect is to throw F 
a greater strain on the organizatio! 
which is giving a line of credit tof 
otherwise healthy businesses which 7 


have lost some of their short-term F > ° 


capital resources. Credit people must F~ 
try to walk the chalk-line betwee! F7 
(a) restricting the customer to a 7% 
extent where he suffers preventable | 
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losses and (b) becoming a non-vot- 
ing and involuntary stockholder in 
his business for lengthy periods. 
The factors previously reviewed will 
need to be considered in each cus- 
tomer’s case. 

The tax burden rises also in this 
mixed economy which is neither 
peace nor war. The tax collector is 
always first in line, before the mer- 
chandise creditor. 

When your customers sell direct 
to the United States Government, or 
deal frequently with those who se- 
cure the bulk of their income from 
that source, we must remember that 
numerous risks surround doing busi- 
ness with “a customer whose credit 
is beyond question.” Government 
checks may be delayed, particularly 
if the contractor is shipping to con- 
siderable distances or furnishes a 
somewhat new or complicated prod- 
uct. Even the most favorable of con- 
tract arrangements does not fully 
protect against losses that may be 
sustained in turning out an unfamil- 
iar type of merchandise. The larger 
deals are subject to renegotiation. 
Orders may be cancelled or revised, 
with consequent costs to the con- 
tractor who has made a good start 
on his new forms of production. 


Pitfalls must be analyzed 
Probably the smaller and less ex- 
perienced concerns should seek to 
become sub-contractors rather than 
prime contractors. But even then, 
their account with the prime con- 
tractor may be considerably de- 
layed; the fact that the debtor has 
“a contract with the Defense De- 
partment” does not insure prompt 
pay or even ultimate solvency. 
Much of what we and our custom- 
ers and the banks serving us have 
done will be “controlled”—and pre- 
sumably for a considerable period. 
We need to be alert to both the dan- 
gers and the opportunities in this 
changed era. By good analysis, by 
knowledge of possible pitfalls, by 
counsel on the preventable risks, by 


| using experience acquired in one 


situation to help avoid others like it, 
we of the credit fraternity will ren- 
der a valuable service in the time of 
fmergency. These are our obliga- 
tions at a time when the public is 
likely to say to some of us, “It must 

a snap to be passing on credits 
when there’s so much money 


table fF) Around !” 
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He is your local U.S. F. & G. Agent 


Y OU’LL want to see him because he knows 
how to give your company maximum coverage 
against losses which are due to dishonesty, 
vandalism and accident . . . with a minimum 

of premium outlay. 

Or if you want to see him today, there is a 

U. S. F. & G. agent in your community who 

will be glad to call on you at your convenience. 


Naturally there is no obligation. 





United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corporation, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 








CONSULT YOUR INSURANCE AGENT OR BROKER 
AS YOU WOULD YOUR DOCTOR OR LAWYER 
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What You Can Do 
As a Creditor 


Bulk Sales. 


—You can sue your debtor, who has 
sold his stock in trade without com- 
plying with the requirements of the 
Bulk Sales Act (co-operating with 
purchaser in notifying creditors of 
the sale, etc.) and attach the goods 
in the hands of the purchaser of the 
business. 


—You can, however, waive the right 
to the benefits of the BSA (Bulk 
Sales Act) by doing something in- 
consistent. For example: 

In some states (Indiana, Iowa, 
Texas) if you take a note from 
your debtor, after you know he has 
sold his stock in trade in violation 
of the BSA you may waive the right 
to set aside the sale or attach the 
stock in the purchaser’s hands. 


If you expressly assent to a sale 
you undoubtedly waive the benefits 
under the BSA, especially if you 
fail to take action within a reason- 
ably short time after the sale. 

The mere fact, however, that you 
attempt first to collect the account 
from your debtor, who has sold his 
business without complying with the 
BSA, dogs not constitute a waiver. 

If you happen to tell the pur- 
chaser of the business that your 
debtor does not owe you anything 
(even though you were mistaken) 
you are estopped later from assert- 
ing the remedies against the goods 
in the purchaser’s hands provided 
for in the BSA. 


Bankruptcy. 


—You can, if you hold a secured 
claim against a bankrupt, prove your 
claim as an unsecured one and sur- 
render your security, or you may 
prove your claim as a secured one 
giving credit thereon for the value 
of the security and share in the as- 
sets as an unsecured creditor as to 
the balance, or you may not file a 
claim at all and rely solely on the 
lien (though in the latter case leave 
should be obtained from the Bank- 
rupcy Court to foreclose by the or- 
dinary methods, either under the 
power of sale or in some other 
court). 


—Carl B. Everberg 
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LETTERS 1O 1HE.@ DITOR 


More on letters 
Rochester, N. Y. 


As an old time Credit Manager, 
I read with considerable interest the 
result of your Letter Contest on 
Page 14 of your January issue and, 
having been interested in letter writ- 
ing for many years (and, by the 
way, | stillam) I thought you might 
be interested in the viewpoint of an 
old timer whose experience in Cred- 
it & Collection work goes back to 
1913, when he first took a job with 
this company in its Credit Depart- 
ment. 


The winning letters, as printed by 
you, are certainly very interesting 
and are without doubt a great im- 
provement over the average letter of 
this type that was written approxi- 
mately 40 years ago. Still in all, | 
am nevertheless somewhat surprised 
at the tendency of correspondents to 
use, shall we say, uncommon words. 


It is said that all of us are the 
product of our heritage, environ- 
ment and habits and this apparently 
applies to letter writing as well as 
it does to everything else. However, 
it seems to me that the good student 
of letter writing should practice to 
avoid the habits which he has in- 
herited or learned through associa- 
tion down through the years but 
which are not in accord with mod- 
ern views on the correct use of 
English in letter writing. 

There is, of course, the school of 
thought on letter writing that says 
“No matter how bad your English 
construction or word choice may be 
as long as the person at the other 
end who receives the letter under- 
stands it and is not hurt or offended 
by it and complies with its request, 
if any, then it must be a good letter.” 
However, such letters can hardly be 
called examples of letter writing as 
an art. 

Anyway, the thing that interests 
me the most about these four win- 
ning letters is the fact that with the 
exception of the letter that won 
third place, they all seem to be writ- 
ten so much from the “We?” attitude. 
Or perhaps I should say “Our.” It 
is expressed in ‘we want” and “we 


would” and “we hope” or “we 
take.” I think the letter that won 
third place has more of the “‘you” 
attitude in it than any of the four 
and I don’t want any one of the 
contestants to feel that there is any- 
thing personal in these remarks. 
Putting myself in the customer’s 
place, I think I would enjoy receiv- 
ing that letter more than any of the 
other three. 

However, “everyone to their own 
choice” said the woman who kissed 
a cow. And, I am perfectly frank 
to tell you right now that although 
the rules of the contest made writ- 
ing a letter necessary, if we had 
such a customer, and the circum- 
stances occurred as related, we 
would have had our gruff and 
crotchety brother on the long dis- 
tance phone long before his account 
became 60 days past due and would 
have had a frank and friendly under- 
standing with him. Then, depending 
upon the circumstances, we could 
dismiss the matter from our minds 
and not worry about it any more. 

By and large, however, I see the 
letter writers of today making the 
same mistake that I made years ago 
when I started, namely, using the 
words that had the most syllables 
instead of the ones that had the 
least. I think word choice is of far 
greater importance than sentence 
construction and I would recom- 
mend Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 
from the standpoint of using small, 
common words instead of the big 
ones. 

Thanks for your patience. 

Harotp H. Kase, 
Taylor Instrument Companies 


The Commercial Credit 
Company, 14 Light Street, 
Baltimore 2, Maryland, has 
prepared a resume of state 
laws relating to filing and re- 
cording of retail installment 
sales contracts in the United 
States. 

Tabulated on one 29 x 22 
sheet the resume is available 
without charge on request of 
any office of the company 
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The Salesman Looks at the Credit Man 


N our small brokerage business 
—representing five nationally 
known and successful candy man- 
ufacturers, we have four salesmen. 


We also have three promotional 
' men, employed by one of our fac- 


tories, who do detail work—calling 
on retailers, helping us to promote 


additional business, and quite often 


- uncovering new potential customers. 


In addition, we employ two secre- 
taries. 

Our men call on approximately 
700 active and prospective accounts, 


_all in the state of California and 


Nevada, and we also have a number 
of military and export customers. 

I myself have had considerable 
experience with credit men in my 
nearly 25 years in the brokerage 
business in California, or—putting 
it more correctly—in representing 
candy manufacturers. And previous 
to that I worked for 18 years as a 
jobber’s salesman in the New York 
area. Therefore, what. I will have to 
say here is said strictly as a sales- 
man and a sales manager, and so the 


| observations I have taken are from 
that point of view. 


What is the difference? 


REDIT executives, salesmen, and 
sales managers not only have a 
great deal in common but their in- 
‘terests are identical for the success 
of their respective companies and 


‘for the business economy of the 
/ Country—and, I might add, for the 
World and the free enterprise system 
>in general. If eur customers are suc- 
‘cessful, we are successful. By the 
Same token, if they are not, we are 
4 not. This is true, particularly now 
in this Age of Selling, and probably 
)will be for a long time in the future. 
» But what is holding this closer 
cooperation between salesmen and 


“credit departments apart? And how 


pean the relationship be improved? 
A 


By GEO. A. KIEPE 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


F tRsT, let us take up this matter 
of detail work. As we all know, 
the bane of a salesman’s life is the 
writing up of lengthy reports. Some 
of these requirements can be so de- 
tailed that it not only takes time 
away from selling but it also makes 
a salesman look as if he were prying 
into the private life of the prospective 
customer, 

It is true that financial reports, 
credit references and certain perti- 
nent information are necessary. But 
when new customer reports are too 
long, they not only wear out the 
customer’s patience but embarrass 
the salesman as well. Very often 
actual harm is done, and in trying 
to open up a new, apparently worth- 
while account—particularly one that 
other manufacturers have already 
been selling—not only is the sale 
lost but a customer, who should long 


have been on the books, shies away 
a 


from doing business with a house 
because of the salesman’s insistence 
on too many details. 

All that we expect our credit de- 
partments and their respective credit 
managers to do in this phase of get- 
ting new customers is that they do 
not burden us with lengthy forms 
and reports that take too much time 
away from selling and/or keep our 
salesmen up half the night when 
they should be resting from the day’s 
work, and working them over the 
week-ends, when they should be en- 
gaged in recreation to prepare them 
for doing a good job in the week 
ahead. 


Why the long forms? 


I cannot emphasize too strongly 
this matter of simplified credit 
forms. 

I have several lengthy credit de- 


partment reports such as credit man- 
J 


NEW CUSTOMER CREDIT INFORMATION 


Customer’s Name 


Business Name 


Pi gee Wid eae eis gd Gd ts 


SO PEASE SPAHBR APA EASCHREHK BEER BDOw C.4'S 


SOSCCHHDACHRHEBRER RHODE C8 


Wholesaler — Retailer — Vender 


(Circle one) 


How Long in Business 
References : 


Bank 
Supplier 
Supplier 


Supplier 


Remarks or Recommendations 
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counts, because they are doing more 
business than their capitai will allow, 
A nice letter offering the credit 
manager’s business counsel may save 
these concerns for posterity as good 
customers. 


PAR CLEARANCE SCORE SHEET 


(“Member” indicates member of the Federal Reserve System) 


——— -—— —ON PAR LIST—-—————_- 
Total Banks Total Member Non-Member 
14,123 11,413 6,670 4,743 
14,021 11,492 6,729 4,763 
13,989 11,544 6,806 4,738 
14,002 11,869 6,877 4,992 
14,043 11,957 6,894 5,063 
14,078 12,037 6,917 5,120 
14,072 12,061 6,912 5,149 
14,051 12,178 6,887 


5,291 
14,015 12,162 6,868 5,294 


Not On 
Par List 


2,710 ‘ ; ; 
2'529 | HAVE three suggestions specifi- 


2,445 cally for the benefit of credit 
oes managers. First, they should issue 
2.041 “educational” bulletins to their sales- 
are men. I don’t like the word “educa- 
11853 tion” in this sense, for education is 
what comes out, not what goes in, 
so I use the term advisedly. But what 
I mean here is that credit managers 
should take pains to explain in de- 
tail to their salesmen their credit 
sales policies, their reasons, their 
wherefores and whys. 
Furthermore, the salesman should 
be consulted on the preparation of 
new policies. Too frequently the 
salesman has no participation in 
policy formation, and doesn’t learn 
about a new policy which affects 


Date 


Dec. 31, 1942 
Dec. 31, 1943 
Dec. 31, 1944 
Dec. 31, 1945 
Dec. 31, 1946 
Dec. 31, 1947 
Dec. 31, 1948 
Dec. 31, 1949 
Dec. 31, 1950 


On December 31, 1950, all banks in the District of Columbia and the fol- 
lowing 29 states were on the Federal Reserve Par List: 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 


Ohio 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Utah 
Vermont 
Washington 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Arizona 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Idaho 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kentucky 
Maine 


In the other 19 states the members of non-par and par banks were as follows: 


Non-Par Par 

Banks % Banks 
0.55 179 
0.22 886 
0.32 610 
1.59 308 


State 


West Virginia... . 
Illinois. . . 
OSS ere 
Virginia... 

Oklahoma. . 2.08 376 
1 6.07 850 


Miorsda.......... 130 

i i 530 
South Carolina... ; 64 
North Dakota... : 63 


agers ask our salesmen to fill out on 
opening new accounts. Suffice it to 
say our men become weary and re- 
bellious. But imagine our surprise, 
when, one day, we received a bulle- 
tin from one of our credit depart- 
ments which read as follows: 


“HEADLINE NEWS” 


“CREDIT DEPARTMENT MAKES 
CHANGE TO RELIEVE OVER- 
WORKED SALESMEN. 
“REVISES, REDUCES, AND SIM- 
PLIFIES FORM FOR REPORTING 
CREDIT INFORMATION ON 
NEW CUSTOMERS. 

“Attach a pad of the new forms to 
your order books and fill in infor- 
mation at the time you write the 
first order for a new customer. 
Send it with the order and SEE 
HOW MUCH FASTER YOUR 
ORDER WILL BE O.K.’D. (if you 
furnish the complete information. )” 
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Non-Par Par 
Banks % Banks 


30.84 204 
96 42 .66 129 
*South Dakota... 98 57.98 71 
Louisiana 104 63 .03 61 
North Carolina... 113 54.32 95 
Arkansas........ 123 53.01 109 
Mississippi 161 80.09 40 
Georgia 71.53 113 
Minnesota....... 60.91 265 


* All items $10 and under payable at par 


State 
Tennessee 


This new customer report now 
reads something like the one shown. 


MONG other points which I 

wish to call to your attention 
is the one having to do with aggra- 
vating letters. 

It was brought up at one of our 
Candy Club meetings that there are 
still some credit managers—some 
sales managers, too—who write 
nasty letters. We think it should be 
a rule that if things come to a pass 
where a nice letter cannot be written, 
the salesman should be fired or the 
customer dropped. 

Then there is the matter of slow 
paying customers. 

There are a number of accounts 
which are becoming “slow pay” be- 
cause of over-expansion during the 
milk-and-honey days. There are also 
some who are taking unearned dis- 
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him until the policy is announced. 
No matter how necessary the policy 
may be, if it hampers his own oper- 
ations, he resents it. 

Last, but not least of these, my 
present observations and sugges- 
tions, is that credit managers should 
spend some time in the field, con- 
tacting customers with salesmen, ad- 
vising and counselling them on mat- 
ters pertaining to credits and finance. 


REDIT executives and sales 

managers have a lot in common, 
and I am sure that if their respective 
companies do well in the next two 
or three years, it will be the result 
of salesmen and credit men working 
more closely together than ever 
before. 


Rukeyser Heard in Chicago 


Chicago: Merryle Stanley Rukeyser, 
economic commentator for the Interna 
tional News Service, addressed the Chi- 
cago Association of Credit Men March }4 
on the outlook for 1951. Mr. Rukeyser was 
one of the featured speakers at the Cleve- 
land convention in 1948 and will speak a! 
the 55th annual Credit Congress in Bos- 
ton, Mass., May 13-17. 


Cash Discounts 
(Continued from page 8) _ 
turns it the customer may retaliate 
by withholding payment until long 
after its net due date. So the 


creditor retains the check and the 


customer retains the discount. 


Should checks be returned? This } 
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question is not subject to a cate- 
orical answer. The creditor wants 
to collect the financing charge when 
he is entitled to it, and he wants to 
“get along with” his customer. How 
best to achieve these two objectives 
will require all the creditor’s tact. 
Whether, or not, to return a cus- 
tomer’s check will depend on such 
questions as the amount involved, 
the customer’s credit standing and 
particularly the relation between 
creditor and customer. Only the 
credit manager who is the one most 
conversant with all the points in- 
volved can make the right decision. 


What of house policy? 


In many houses the policy set for 
the credit manager is no more defi- 
nite than “we want to collect un- 
earned discounts but use your own 
discretion in dealing with cus- 
tomers.” This is an invitation (or 
is it a warning?) to the credit man- 
ager to avoid trouble. Since the 
credit manager has discretion, isn’t 
he inclined to the easier course? 
Allow the discount and it is for- 
gotten. Refusing to allow it means 
an attempt must be made to collect 
it. The attempt may not succeed; 
the customer may be offended; the 
salesman may become miffed; and 
the management, indulging in 
second-sight, may become critical. 
These possibilities sway the credit 
manager’s decision and influence 
him to avoid their baneful effects. 
In many houses, too, while the man- 
agement has available the total 
amount of cash discount allowed, 
no one knows what percentage of 
the discount allowed was unearned. 

_ Cash discounts allowed could easily 
be broken down into legitimate 
and illegitimate discounts in the 

| accounting record and such a break- 
| down might be quite revealing. 

The letter which says: “We are 

willing to sacrifice a part of our 

» Profit in order to get the early use 

| of our money” may seem reason- 

» able enough, but is it? Doesn’t this 

| letter, in other words, say: “We are 
| willing to pay at the rate of 36 per 
| ‘ent per annum to get the use of 

_ money.” A doubtful statement. 

| What the seller is willing to do is to 

» Pay 2 per cent, or at the rate of 36 

| Per cent per annum, for the use of 
the money and freedom from any 
collection costs and bad debts. 

Ow many of your letters con- 


Fires with individual losses of over one-quarter million dollars were 
responsible for 20% of the total fire losses in 1950 according to the 
Quarterly of the National Fire Protection Association. These large 
fires accounted for only 2 of 1% of the total number of fires but 
represented losses of $152,593,000. The number of these large fires 
increased by 12% over the 1949 figure but caused 26% more damage. 

According to the “Quarterly” 61% of all fires started from un- 
known causes, but of those fires of known cause an enormous 68% 
could have been prevented if the hazard responsible had been prop- 
erly safeguarded. 31% were caused by human carelessness. 

“Half of the large fires occurring in manufacturing plants origi- 
nated during operating periods when detection was presumably 
prompt,” says the “Quarterly.” “This indicates that any investment 
made for prompt extinguishment, such as automatic protection and 
organization of employees into effective fire brigades, is amply 


justified.” 


tain a sentence similar to the follow- 
ing : “We know you will understand 
our position and give us your kind 
cooperation in this matter.” The 
phrase “understand our position” 
is not particularly to be criticized 
but the reaction to it might not be 
favorable. It is remindful of a re- 
cent comic illustrating the abject 
employee and the hard-hearted 
“boss”. The answer of “the boss” 
to the employee’s request for a raise 
is: “I know, Tom, you would like 
to have a raise, but consider my 
position in the matter. I don’t want 
to give you one.”” And don’t overdo 
the use of the word “cooperation”. 
It has been used so much and in so 
many wrong places that it leaves the 
reader cold, if it does not actually 
antagonize him. It would, perhaps, 
be best to expel the word from the 
collection vocabulary. And be care- 
ful about overuse of the word 
“friendly”. Business men are busi- 
ness friends and do not need to be 
constantly reminded of it. 


Customers understand terms. 


What, then, is the best approach 
to use? There may be no best ap- 
proach but why not abide by the 
contract? Every sale is a contract. 
At some point the parties become 
bound and price and terms fixed, 
Any modification must be by mutual 
consent. It is presumptuous for the 
customer by his unilateral action to 
attempt to force the discount. He is 
not naive. It is silly to attribute his 
action to ignorance so rarely is this 
so. He is trying to avoid a condi- 
tion in the contract and is not really 
offended if he is not permitted to 
succeed. He may feign hurt but his 





action is only leverage to gain his 
objective. Why not at his first 
offense return his check and call his 
attention to the fact that his bill is 
not yet due though the discount date 
has elapsed? And don’t apologize 
for not allowing the discount. ‘“‘Ren- 
der unto Caesar that which is 
Caesar’s” is as logical today as it 
was in the days of Saint Luke. Your 
customer forfeited his right to the 
2 per cent when he passed the tenth 
day without paying. The 2 per 
cent now belongs to the seller but 
not until the thirtieth day. If the 
seller receives and retains a pay- 
ment made after the discount date 
but before maturity of the account, 
isn’t he logically and morally bound 
to allow the discount? 

Why yield on points already 
agreed upon? The answer is fear— 
fear of the customer’s retaliation 
and fear that competitors have no 
more fortitude than yourself or your 
own house. Customers have long 
played one competitor against an- 
other. Divide and conquer has been 
for them a very effective policy. 
And here we seem to have a clue, 
and in the author’s opinion, the only 
clue, to a solution of the problem. 

The cash discount, so-called, 
seems to be firmly entrenched in 
our distribution system. As sellers, 
many a business would like to do 
away with all cash discounts but 
many of the same houses, as buyers, 
want to retain it. No one knows 
just what part the financing charge 
(cash discount co-called) plays in 
collections. Undoubtedly it is a 
considerable part. Since, then, we 
have to deal with the cash discount 
for the unforeseeable future, the 
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clue to the solution of the problem 
presented would seem to be for 
creditors to close their ranks. When 
a credit executive knows his 
brother credit executives will 
stand firm against terms’ abuse, his 
own courage is immeasurably bol- 
stered. 

There are many opinions among 
credit managers as to the cash dis- 
count—what its function is and 
how its abuse should be handled. 
The whole subject is quite contro- 
versial. It deserves your careful 
thoughts. Did you like the prize 
winning letters? Do you think you 
could improve upon them? Do you 
agree with the judges in the order 
in which they were placed? And 
finally, do you agree with all the 
statements in this article? If not, 
did you ever hear this story? 

A nightingale and a crow fell into 
an argument over which had the 
sweeter song. Since each was 30 


confident his own judgment would 
prevail they finally agreed to ask an 
old owl, which had a reputation for 
wisdom, to act as judge. On being 
approached, the owl consented and 
said he would hear first one con- 
testant and then the other. Forth- 
with he asked the nightingale to 
sing. The nightingale beautifully 
rendered its beautiful song while the 
owl listened attentively. When he 
had finished, the owl said, “Alright, 
alright’, after the manner of Ted 
Mack, and turned to the crow. The 
crow felt himself in fine voice and 
confidently began. But he had 
emitted only a few raucous caws 
when the owl cried: “Stop! That is 
enough! The award plainly goes to 
the nightingale.” The crow appeared 
dejected but only for a moment. As 
he turned to walk away he was 
heard to mumble ‘‘Humph! That is 
nothing but the opinion of a —— 
old owl.” 


Personal Interviews with Customers 
(Continued from page 10) 


calls are occasioned by many dif- 
ferent reasons: 

1. The customer’s desire to per- 
sonally discuss the current financial 
condition of the company. 

2. The customer may find it con- 
venient to bring in a late financial 
statement to the office, rather than 
place it in the mail. 

3. Many of the accounts have 
occasion to personally contact repre- 
sentatives of the General Sales De- 
partments, and while in the General 
Offices for this purpose, may, as a 
matter of courtesy, visit with the 
credit department. 

4. On occasion the sales solicita- 
tion unit arranges for various cus- 
tomers to inspect plant facilities. 
During this trip the sales represen- 
tative may bring the customer to 
the credit office as a matter of 
courtesy. 

While in some instances it is pos- 
sible to review the file and follow 
some of the procedure as outlined 
above in preparing for calls at the 
customer’s place of business, in 
other cases the visit is made without 
any prior notice to the credit depart- 
ment. In either instance many of 
the points discussed above are ap- 
plicable. The contact with the cus- 
tomer is recorded in the same 
manner and in the same form as 
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when the call is made at the custom- 
er’s place of business, and likewise 
the sales manager is informed of the 
visit by letter. 


By-products of customers’ calls 


The purpose of the personal call 
upon the customer has been accom- 
plished, let us say, when the finan- 
cial problem has been worked out, 
the collection made, or the specific 
information desired is obtained. 
There are, as we have said, other 
tangible results. The creation of good 
will with the customer and better 
relations with the sales department 
are perhaps the most important. But, 
in addition, there are other benefits 
that are derived from customer 
credit -calls. 

When a good personal relation- 
ship exists with the customers and 
the accounts have confidence in the 
credit man, as a result of the per- 
sonal contact, the customer natur- 
ally looks first to his friend the 
credit manager when in trouble. 
This will tend to forstall many pos- 
sibly bad situations. The advan- 
tages of customer contacts are 
broad because of the information 
obtained from the accounts on gen- 
eral conditions in that area on labor, 
collections, availability of business, 
and economic conditions. This con- 


fidence built up between the custom- 
er and the credit man is probably 
one of the greatest assets obtained 
as a result of credit calls on 
accounts, 

As a result of the personal contact 
chere will be, in future telephone 
calls and letters to that customer, 
a personal touch, a casual touch 
that will be mutually agreeable, 
which will further cement good re- 
lations between him and the selling 
firm. 


Industry trends 


An important by-product of cus- 
tomer contacts is the opportunity 
available to the credit man to obtain 
facts on industry trends. To be sure, 
the purpose of the call has been 
accomplished when the credit man 
has obtained the information to 
solve the problem which justified 
the visit, but in accomplishing this 
purpose he also gets information con- 
cerning the industry or segment of 
it in which the customer’s company 
is operating. From visit to visit and 
territory to territory a first-hand 
knowledge of industry operations is 
obtained. This background of an 
industry certainly is valuable on 
future customer contacts, but even 
more important is the fact that this 
better educated credit man is a 
better member of his own organiza- 
tion. 

Other by-products of personal 
calls are the relationship built with 
banks in the territory, as well as 
cther sources of information. One 
need but mention the greatest dif- 
ference in the credit reports that 
are received on one hand from the 
bank or other source of informa- 
tion where there is no personal re- 
lationship, and the much more com- 
plete detailed answer from a sup- 
plier or bank where a personal re- 
lationship does exist. This is true 
in telephone contacts to even @ 
greater extent than in correspond- 
ence. 

The broad talents of the trained 
professional credit man may be 
profitably used in direct personal 
contacts with the customer. Con- 
tacts for the sake of solving a press- 
ing collection problem, or in covet 
ing an additional profitable sales 
outlet, or straightening out an un- 
favorable financial trend, will 
crease sales, build good will, and 
reduce losses for the firm. 
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There's more than one way.... 


HEN the Parker Pen Com- 

pany recently devised a col- 
lection letter to be third in its series 
of notices sent to delinquent ac- 
counts, it got more than was bar- 
gained for. 

The resulting letter (see cut) ac- 
complished its original objective, 
which was to “display gentle good 
humor, maintain cordial dealer re- 
lations and expedite accounts past 
due.” It also set up a wave of in- 
quiries from organizations desirous 
of knowing how the letter was 
printed and processed, and the ex- 
tent of its effectiveness. 

Results obtained by the pen com- 
pany through the use of the unique 
“letter” have been “highly satisfac- 
tory,’ according to Maurice L. 


THE 


Mr. John Doe 
Janesville, Wisconsin 





K~$100.70. 
rE 


PARK E R PEN COM PAN Y 


Weirick, credit manager for Parker. 
“Comments of dealer recipients 
range from keen appreciation of its 
novelty and warmth to the ‘I-don’t- 
get-it’ variety,” Mr. Weirick said. 
“For instance, one dealer picking up 
the spirit of the letter sent it back 
with the hand-written inscription, 
‘Okay, you can drop your hand, 
dearie, the check is in the mail.’ 

“But,” Mr. Weirick added, 
“whether the letter results in an im- 
mediate remittance or is merelv used 
for pin-up purposes, we are thankful 
for the chance to demonstrate that 
people concerned with the generally 
bleak job of credit evaluation some- 
times have a sense of humor too.” 

The letter has been in use for 
seven months. 


AMES VELALE WIESTCONRSIM BU SA 


14 November 1950 


Cordially, 
THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 
3 Mo oo . 


Collection Department 
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The Factor at Work 


(Continued from page 13) 


than an outline of the factoring 
business, the principal functions and 
techniques have been presented. 
These do not, nowever, embrace 
every possible service that factors 
may offer. For instance, a few fac- 
tors, like ourselves, still furnish 
space for storage and display and 
do all the shipping and billing for 
their clients. The commission for 
this complete service runs in the 
neighborhood of 4 per cent. Factors 
also have been known to accept 
mortgages on plant and equipment, 
and this has been particularly help- 
ful when a client is engaged in ex- 
panding his operations and modern- 
izing his tools and machinery; but 
this service is always combined 
with the financing of accounts re- 
ceivable and the checking of credits. 

On the other hand, some concerns 
are so situated financially that they 
do not need any financing of their 
receivables; but they do find it 
profitable to have the factor assume 
the credit, risks and collect the ac- 
counts. In a case like this, the fac- 
tor renders monthly account-sales 
statements made up as of the aver- 
age due date plus ten days and pays 
the client at that time what is due 
him less a reserve to protect the 
factor against possible returns and 
other offsets. Such an arrangement 
is called a maturity account. 

However, during a period of ris- 
ing costs, which will take place 
under inflationary pressures despite 
any attempt to fix wages and prices 
by government fiat, the additiona’ 
service of accounts receivable financ- 
ing may be needed to supplement 
working funds and maintain smooth 
operations. Furthermore, the fac- 
tor can be relied upon to finance 
war contracts which will doubtless 
be issued in an increasing volume 
in the near future. And since the 
Department of Justice has threat- 
ened to bring its trust-busting guns 
to bear on large corporations to 
prevent concentration of contracts 
in their hands, the smaller concerns 
may play a more prominent role in 
the defense effort. But many of 
them will have to have their limited 
capitals augmented by outside fi- 
nancing, and factors of course stand 
ready to offer their services. 
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1951: Production, production, and more production. 


Never before have complete, on-time facts and figures, 
records and reports, been so vital to business. 


And never before has there been an accounting ma- 
chine like the sensational new Sensimatic to help every 
business get more things done. The Sensimatic does more 
things faster, easier, more economically than any 
other accounting machine at any price—is ready for 
any accounting job at the twist of a knob. That’s 


Burroughs 
Sensimatic 
accounting machine 


because the Sensimatic is the machine with the 
“mechanical brain’”—the sense plate that directs tt 
through every accounting operation. 


Already thousands of businesses—large and small— 
are getting more things done with the Sensimatic. 


Your business probably can, too—at a surprisingly 
low outlay for such a universally useful accounting 
tool. Get details from your Burroughs office today: 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit 32, Mich. 


4 
WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE’S Bu rroughs 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Convention Time Is Very Close! 


INAL plans are being brought to 

completion for the 55th annual 

Credit Congress to be held in Bos- 
ton, Mass., May 13-17, and it looks as if 
this will be one of the outstanding con- 
ventions of all time. Registrations are roll- 
ing in to the host city housing committee 
and as this is written the prospects seem 
to be for a very large attendance. 


Special Anniversary 

In one way this is a rather special 
Credit Congress. Just twenty years ago 
Henry H. Heimann was elected National 
President, succeeding William Fraser. At 
that time H. H. H. was vice-president of 
the Kawneer Company, Niles, Michigan. 
A very short time later the late Dr. 
Stephen I. Miller resigned as executive 
manager and a committee, under the lead- 
ership of the same William Fraser, un- 
dertook to find a successor. The man they 
decided upon was Henry H. Heimann. 
So, in one and the same year, Henry 
Heimann served as both president and 
executive manager. 1951 and Boston thus 
are both important factors in NACM his- 
tory. 

From every point of view the 55th an- 
nual Credit Congress is an important one 
just as the 1931 convention was. Then 
the country was plagued with deflation; 
now it is plagued with inflation. Both 


| bring up problems serious enough to make 
_ credit executives wake up screaming in 


the night. 

This year’s program (which will be 
found on page 35) is an exciting one. Fine 
speakers from all fields—banking, indus- 
ry, government, accountancy, retail trade, 
journalism—have been engaged to ad- 
dress the general sessions. In addition the 
invaluable group meetings scheduled for 
the Tuesday of convention week will make 


the time and effort of convention-going 
‘minently worth while. 


On the front cover are the two main 


'‘parkplugs of the convention effort. Ed- 
= M. Wolley, United States Fidelity & 
: chairman, and James N. Jones, Decatur 
F & Hopkins, president of the Boston Asso- 
» “ation of Credit Men. They are the front- 
p line troops of the convention. And behind 


uaranty Company, general convention 


item are a hard-working crew of com- 


; mittee chiefs and members without whom 
"0 convention could ever hope to function. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Here Is Your Once-a-Year Chance 
To Find Out How Credit Executives 
Are Thinking. Dare You Miss It? 


on 


by RAYMOND P. COYLE 


Hub Distributors, Inc., Boston 
Chairman, Industry Meetings Committee 


jt SHOULD be clear to every credit 
executive that, with the changing con- 
ditions under which we are obliged to 
work during this unsettled era, the In- 
dustry Meetings to be held on Tuesday, 
May 15, in connection with the Fifty- 
Fifth Annual Credit Congress of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, take on 
much more importance than at any time 
in the past. The recent price and wage 
freeze order is the first step in actual 
control of production and flow of finished 
goods through the channels of distribu- 
tion to the retail outlets. These restric- 
tions place an added responsibility on each 
credit executive to see that the manner in 
which the business of his company is 
handled in the Credit Department is ad- 
justed to meet changing conditions. 
The inventory picture of a great many 
of our customers affects the ability of 
those customers to discount their bills and 
liquidate indebtedness according to terms. 
These and many other problems have to 


be approached and handled from a real- 
istic standpoint, and this year more than 
ever before each credit executive has an 
opportunity to sit around the table with 
his fellow executives in the same industry 
from all over the country to exchange 
views and advance ideas regarding pro- 
cedures, and protective measures can be 
invoked to adjust operations with the 
least inconvenience. 

The various industry meeting programs 
which appeared in the March issue give 
an outline of the thinking of the various 
Committees regarding the importance of 
bringing ourselves up to date on all credit 
procedures. The chairman and the com- 
mittee members for each industry meet- 
ing have done an outstanding job in lin- 
ing up speakérs and listing topics of cur- 
rent interest for discussion. Each topic 
to be presented has been suggested by 
credit men, themselves, so that the dis- 
cussions of these subjects cannot help 
but be very informative. 


Once-a-year opportunity 


The important thing for each credit 
executive to remember is that opportunity 
is afforded us only once each year to meet 
nationally with our contemporaries in our 
industry to have a face-to-face talk and 
a complete understanding of our problems. 
Each one of us should feel it incumbent 
upon himself to enter into the discussions 
and panel talks to be sure that all good 
suggestions can be put on the table for 
a free and open discussion. We feel con- 
fident that each member who attends an 
Industry Meeting will come away firm 
in the conviction that the day was well 
spent. Each of us is sure to bring away 
with us ideas and suggestions which can 
be used to our advantage in the daily 
performance of our duties. 

A list of Groups for which programs 
have been arranged follows: 

Advertising Media 

Automotive 

(Continued on page 34) 





Past National Directors Mary E. P. Curran and Laurence S. Day are both 
serving on the important executive committee 


PROGRAM 


55th ANNUAL CREDIT CONGRESS 


Boston, Massachusetts 
May 13-17, 1951 


Sunday—May 13, 1951 


A.M. 
9:00 

P.M. 
3:30 


8 :30 


Registration all day. 


Hostess Reception and Tea for all 
registered delegates. 
Reception and Musicale. 


Monday—May 14, 1951 


A.M. 


FIRST PLENARY SESSION 
Edwin M. Wolley, General Chairman, 
Superintendent, U.S. Fidelity and Guar- 
anty Co., Boston. 


James A. Mawn heads the entertain- 


ment committee 


9 :30 


9:40 


Call to Order. 

Invocation. 

Welcome—William C. Hall, Pres- 
ident, Boston Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation, Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc. 

Greetings from Boston—The Hon- 
orable John B. Hynes, Mayor of 
Boston. 

The President’s Report—A. J. 
Sutherland, President, National 
Association of Credit Men, Presi- 
dent, Security Trust and Savings 
Bank, San Diego, California. 
Appointment of Committees—A. 
J. Sutherland, President, NACM. 
Subject: “So You Think You’re 
Slipping!” Edward McFaul, Hu- 
morist, Lecturer and Teacher. 
Subject: “Experience—or Expe- 
diency ?” Henry H. Heimann, Ex- 
ecutive Vice President and Man- 
ager, National Association of 
Credit Men 

Adjournment 

SECOND PLENARY 
SESSION 

Earl N. Felio, Vice President, 
Eastern Division, Treasurer, Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey 
City, A. J. 

Call to Order. 

Subject: ‘“Freedom’s War on 
Waste.” TJ. Coleman Andrews, 
President, American Institute of 
Accountants, Member of firm, 
Bowles, Andrews and Towne, 
Richmond, Va. 


Subject: “Some Common Inter. 
ests of Our Associations.” Clay. 
ence FE. Wolfinger, President, Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association, 
Music 

Subject: “What Shall We Do 
About Asia.” Dr. Walter H. Judd, 
Congressman, Minnesota Fifth 
District. 

Subject: “Guarding the National 
Credit.” Earl Bunting, Managing 
Director, National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

Announcements. 

Adjournment. 

President’s Reception and Ball 
and Entertainment. 


Tuesday—May 15, 1951 


Industry Group Sessions. 


General Luncheon—all delegates, 
Industry Group Sessions (Con- 
tinued). 

Shore Dinner and Dancing for all 
Registered Delegates and Guests, 
Leaving Time—Hotel Statler— 
6:00 P.M. 


Wednesday—May 16, 1951 


A.M. 


10 :20 


THIRD PLENARY SESSION. 


Lester F. Fishbeck, Vice Presi- 
dent, Western Division. Assistant 
Secy.-Treasurer, Coast Packing 
Company, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Call to Order. 

Invocation. 

Subject: “Appraisal of Current 
Economic Trends.” Merryle S. 
Rukevser, Journalist, Lecturer 
and Economic Consultant. 
Subjects: “How to Meet Credit 
Problems in This Emergency’ 
and “What Use for a Credit Man- 
agement Handbook.” Panel Dis- 
cussion—Sponsored by the Credit 
Research Foundation. 

Music. 

Subject: “The Chances for Peace” 
Erwin D. Canham, Editor, Chris 
tian Science Monitor. 


(Continued on page 39) 


William C. Hall also is on the 
executive committee 
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ROSTER OF NATIONAL NOMINATIONS COMMITTEE FOR 
NATIONAL CONVENTION AT BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
May 13-17, 1951 


C. Callaway, Jr., Chairman 
Crystal Springs Bleachery, Inc. 
Chickamauga, Georgia 


Past Presidents 
Charles E. Fernald, Phila. 


Charles B. Reirdon, Toledo 


COUNCILLORS’ CHOICE 


William E. Shea, Armstrong Rubber 
Company, West Haven, Conn. 


Alternate 


Joseph Foerth, Bassick Company (38 
Austin St.), Bridgeport, Conn. 


H. Parker Reader, Cannon Mills, Inc., 
New York 13, N. Y. 
Alternate 


W. H. Williams, Francis H. Leggett & 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Chas. B. Weidman, Phila. Terminal Auc- 
tion Co., Philadelphia 48, Pa. 
Alternate 
Stanley F. Norman, The Texas Company, 
Norfolk, Va. 


J. J. Steig, Tracy-Wells Co., Columbus, 
Ohio 
Alternate 
A. L. Campbell, East Tennessee Packing 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


Albert A. Beste, c/o Koening Coal & Sup- 
ply Co., Detroit 7, Mich. 
Alternate 


C. H. Fischer, Carboloy Co., Detroit 32 
Mich. 


0. W. Grosskopf, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Dallas 2, Texas 


Alternate 


Rollo S. Thurlow, Fox Vliet Co., Wich- 


ita 2, Kansas 


|R. W. Schilling, The Bank of Georgia, 


Atlanta, Ga. 

Alternate 
W. S. Wilson, Sloss-Sheffield Steel & 
Iron Co., Birmingham 2, Ala. 


John E. Hoff, Klearflax Linen Looms, 


Inc, Duluth 7, Minn. 


Alternate 
W. G. Kane, Central National Bank & 
‘ Trust Co., Des Moines 4, Iowa 


Orson M. Rogers, Z.C.M.I., Salt Lake 
) City, Utah 

; Alternate 

UR. C. Erickson, United States National 
| Bank, Denver 2, Colorado 


» Gordon Holden, Zellerbach Paper Co., 
Seattle 14, Wash. 


y Alternate 


q orrest U. Naylor, Pacific Gas and Elec. 
© \, San Francisco, Calif. 


Past Presidents 


E. L. Blaine, Jr., Seattle 
Robert L. Simpson, New Orleans 


MEMBERS-AT-LARGE 


John Miller, Norton Company, Worcester 
6, Mass. (New Bond St.) 


Alternate 


E. O. Lesquier, American Bosch Cor- 
poration, Springfield, Mass. 


Bess R. Havens, First National Bank, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Alternate 


E. Richard Markin, Chapin-Owen Com- 
pany, Inc., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


John S. Nichols, Harris Pump & Supply 
Company, Pittsburgh 3, Pa. 


Alternate 


James F. Welsh, McCormick & Co., Inc., 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


William H. Watts, Ballard & Ballard, 
Louisville 1, Ky. 


Alternate 


J. L. Vesper, Walter T. Dickerson Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio 


James E. Walsh, Oscar Mayer & Com- 
pany, Chicago 10, IIl. 


Alternate 


Paul Evers, Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Co., Detroit 26, Mich. 


Rollo S. Thurlow, Fox Vliet Co., Wich- 
ita 2, Kansas 
Alternate 


O. W. Grosskopf, Pillsbury Mills, Dallas 
2, Texas 


E. J. Keefe, E. J. Keefe & Company, 
Tampa 1, Fla. 
Alternate 
J. A. Monier, Jr., Wesson Oil & Snow- 
drift Sales Co., New Orleans 9, La. 


J. V. Rowe, Midcontinent Petroleum 
Corp., Waterloo, Iowa 
Alternate 


Edward P. Kautzky, Valley Savings 
Bank, Des Moines 4, Iowa 


L. W. Mansell, Strevell-Paterson Hard- 
ware Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 


Alternate 


R. O. MacDonald, B. F. Bennet Oil Com- 
pany, Denver, Colorado 


Elmo Trimble, Wilson Paper Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
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Mrs. Reggia Griffin heads credit 
women’s convention committee 


News from the 
CREDIT WOMEN 


Portland: Ten members of the Wom- 
en’s Credit Group attended the 1951 Credit 
Education Lecture Series for six consec- 
utive Tuesdays from January 16th to Feb- 
ruary 20th inclusive. This program was 
arranged by the PACM. E. W. Johnson, 
executive vice-president of the Portland 
Association, spoke one evening on bank- 
ruptcies, assignments and extensions. 

Members of our group are looking for- 
ward to the Tri-City meeting of Credit 
Women’s Groups of Portland, Seattle, 
and Tacoma to be held in the Winthrop 
Hotel at Tacoma April 21st and 22nd. 

For the benefit of our scholarship fund 
a dinner followed by cards had been 
planned for this evening, March 8th, but 
was postponed on account of the very 
unusual stormy weather. We had hoped 
to add substantially to our scholarship 
fund from the proceeds of this party. 

e 

Oakland: The annual election of officers 
marked the dinner meeting of the Oak- 
land Credit Women’s Group on March 
19th at the Robin Hood Inn. 

Annual reports from the standing com- 
mittees were heard. Mary Haaga of Biggs 
& Haaga (clothing) gave a short history 
of the firm. _ 

Mary Lorentzen, president, presided. 

@ 

Kansas City: The Kansas City Credit 
Women’s Club had its combined Febru- 
ary and March meeting February 28th at 
the President Hotel. All members of the 
Credit Association and Credit Women 
from clubs close to Kansas City were in- 
vited. Punch was served from 5:45 to 
6:30, and dinner at 6:30 p.m. Musical en- 
tertainment was furnished by local radio 
artists. 

Miss Marian McSherry was the hon- 
ored speaker and gave a delightful talk 
on the work and aims of the Credit As- 
sociation. Since it was also Bosses’ Night 
this information was helpful to them to 
understand what is going on in the Credit 
Association all of the time. Quite a num- 
ber of Bosses attended this meeting. 
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Mrs. Edwin M. Wolley 
Hostess 


CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 27) 

National director Laurence Day, W. F. 
Schrafft & Sons Corp., has been taking an 
active part in convention arrangements 
and let us not forget Miss Mary E. P. 
Curran, past national director, who shares 
the major responsibility of the convention 
with Edwin Wolley. 

As is usual in the organization of con- 
ventions the major headaches are reserved 
for the housing committee which has to 
try and find a solution to the problem of 
non-elastic hotels. Everybody and his 
brother, not to mention his old aunt from 
Deaf Smith County, wants to be housed 
in the royal suite in the headquarters 
hotel, and the housing committee has to 
decide not only where to put everybody 
but to make everybody happy about where 
he’s put, too! J. Alfred Murphy, The 
Lowe Bros. Company, has drawn this 
happy chore and from last reports is still 
surviving. 

Another job which calls for tact, firm- 


Emery W. Taylor 
Information 


Walter L. Driscoll 
Banker 


ness and general aplomb is that of ser- 
geant-at-arms. The number of people who 
would like to gate-crash a meeting is 
approximately four thousand percent as 
great as the average man would believe. 
The sergeants-at-arms have the job of 
seeing that people who come to meetings, 
or who want to get in on the entertain- 
ment events, are in fact entitled to do so. 
Edward Ball, Hooper-Holmes Bureau, is 
the chief of this localized police force. He 
is also Grand Marshal. 

Another committee whose real siege 
does not commence until the Credit Con- 
gress opens is the registration committee. 
The key word above is “real.” They have 
plenty to occupy them before convention 
time but when the folks begin to arrive 
from points west they have to hustle. 
From early morn to dewy eve, and much 
later, they sit with their files upon files 
of registration material waiting to take 
care of delegates and visitors, all of 
whom seem to arrive ‘simultaneously. It’s 
a job that calls for teamwork. 

The executive committee for the con- 


Raymond T. Custer 
Reception 


Edward W. Ball 
Sergeant-at-arms 


vention consists of the two co-chairmen, 

the president, national director Laurenc 

S. Day, secretary-manager Henry Lamb, 

the two vice-presidents—William C. Hall § 

and Ralph Mullane—and the treasurer, | 

Franklin Smith. Other chairmen are: 

Publicity—James P. Keddy, Admiral 
Corp. 

Host city registration—Albert Pauly 
Samuel Cabot, Inc. 

Entertainment—James Mawn, Gulf Oil 
Corp. 

Supply—Edmund H. Hannon, John Dor- 
nelly & Sons, Inc. 

Complaints and adjustments—Harry 4 
Hartford, Paine’s Furniture Co. 

Reception—Raymond T. Custer, Graybar 
Electric Co., Inc. 

Information—Emery W. Taylor, Shell 
Oil Co. 

Advisory—Chester C. Gray, Boston Post. 

Bankers—Walter L. Driscoll, First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston. 

(Continued on page 34) 


Mrs. James N. Jones 
Hostess 
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Executive Host city registration Supply 



















CONVENTION’S 
BIG WHEELS 


On these two (and other) pages 
oi § are some of the willing souls who 

have undertaken to make a suc- 
oF cess of the 55th annual Credit 
Congress in Boston, Mass. Each is 
backed by capable, hardworking 
men and women, all of them giv- 
ing generously of their spare time 
hell F to make sure that your Boston 
visit will be a success. 


uly 
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Mrs. William C. Hall Mrs. Ralph W. Mullane 
Hostess Hostess 
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Ralph B. Maloney Frederick W. Rogers Harry A. Hartford 
Sergeant-at-arms Halls and decoration Complaints & adjustments 
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Amendments to N.A.C.M. Bylaws will be 


Presented at Convention in Boston in May 


S NOTED in the January 
Ae of CREDIT AND FI- 

NANCIAL MANAGEMENT, 
amendments to the Bylaws of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
will be submitted for vote by the 
delegates during the 55th annual 
Credit Congress. The proposed 
amendments follow. This is the sec- 
ond publication of these proposed 
amendments. 


Increase Districts to 12 


1. Section 6 (a) of Article Ill of the By- 
laws shall be amended so that it reads as 
follows: 

“For the purposes of voting at regular 
and special meetings the membership of 
the Association shall be divided into 12 
electoral districts as follows: 

District 1. Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut. 
New York, New Jersey. 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Del- 
aware, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, District of Columbia. 
Georgia, Florida, North and 
South Carolina, Alabama. 
Indiana, Lower Michigan. 
Illinois, Wisconsin, North 
Michigan. 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio. 
Missouri, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Kansas. 
Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
North and South Dakota. 
District 10. Colorado, Utah, Montana, 
Idaho, Wyoming. 
District 11. Texas, Oklahoma, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona. 
District 12. California, Nevada, Oregon, 
Washington, Hawaii. 

“The preceding districts shall further 
be grouped into three major Divisions as 
follows: The Eastern Division which shall 
include Districts 1 to 4; the Central Divi- 
sion which shall include Districts 5 to 9 
and 11; the Western Division which shall 
include Districts 10 and 12. 


District 2. 
District 3. 


District 4. 


District 5. 
District 6. 


District 7. 
District 8. 


District 9. 


Provides for 27 Directors 


2. Sections 2 annd 3 of Article V of the By- 
laws shall be amended so that they will read 
as follows: 


“Section 2. Number. The Board of Di- 
rectors shall consist of 31 persons all 
of whom shall be direct or affiliated 
members, or designated representatives of 
such members of the Association in good 
standing, and shall include the President 
and three Vice Presidents of equal rank, 
elected to represent the three major Divi- 
sions of this Association. The remaining 
27 directors shall be chosen to represent 
the 12 electoral districts specified in Arti- 
cle III, Section 6, of these Bylaws, pro- 


32 


vided, however, that there shall be at 
least one but not more than three such 
directors chosen for each of said districts, 
and that not over 50% of the entire mem- 
bership of the Board of Directors may 
come from any one division. 


“Section 3. Election and Term of Office. 
One-third of the total number of directors 


NOTICE 


a required by Article XIV of 
the bylaws of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men notice is 
hereby given that the Syracuse As- 
sociation of Credit Men, the Jack- 
sonville Association of Credit Men, 
the Baltimore Association of Credit 
Men and the New Jersey Associa- 
tion of Credit Executives will pre- 
sent at the annual convention of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men the following proposal as a 
substitute for item 3 of the amend- 
ment proposed by the National 
Board of Directors: (See notice 
of proposed amendments published 
in CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MAN- 
AGEMENT in the January and April, 
1951, issues.) 


“Article IV, Section 1 shall be 
amended to read as follows: 

“Section 1. Affiliated Associations. 
Each affiliated Association shall pay 
to this Association dues at the rate of 
$8.50 per annum for each member of 
such affiliated association. Such dues 
shall be payable on a pro rata basis on 
the first day of each month, and shall 
be based on the membership of the 
affiliated association as recorded in 
the office of the Secretary of this 
Association on the date on which each 
instalment is payable.” 

oe 


The secretary-managers of the 
Eastern division, at their meeting 
in Tampa, Florida, March 8-10, 
voted to recommend to their Asso- 
ciations that an additional one dol- 
lar per member be paid annually 
by each affiliated association to the 
National Association of Credit 
Men. They made this decision after 
careful scrutiny of a proposed 
amendment by the National Board 
of Directors (which would have 
taken the form of an added Section 
3 to Article IV) providing for a 
“new member registration fee of 
$10.00.” (See above.) On the ad- 
vice of counsel, to obviate unneces- 
sary legal verbiage, the $1.00 addi- 
tional payment voted by the East- 
ern secretary-managers is incorpo- 
rated into Article IV, Section 1, 
instead of introducing it as a sepa- 
rate Section of Article IV. 


shall be elected annually by ballot, ang 
each director shall hold office for a term 
of three years following the date of his 
election and until his successor is elected, 
but no director shall be eligible for re. 
election immediately following the com- 
pletion of a full term of office; provided, 
however, that nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to shorten the term 
of office of any director elected prior to 
the adoption of these by-laws and pro- 
vided further that of the three additional 
directors to be elected for the Association 
year of 1951-52, one shall be elected for 
a term of three years, one for a term of 
two years, and one for a term of one 
year. 


3. Article IV of the Bylaws shall be amend. 
ed by adding the following as Section 3: 


“In addition to the foregoing annual 
dues a new member registration. fee of 
$10.00 shall be paid to this Association 
by or for each direct or affiliated member 
who shall join this Association subsequent 
to June 1, 1951. In the case of a rein- 
stated member the new member registra- 
tion fee shall not be payable if reinstate- 
ment takes place within four months of 
the time the member has dropped for non- 
payment of dues.” 


Changes in Nominations Committee 


4. Sections 1 and 2 of Article VIII shall be 
amended so that they read as follows: 


ARTICLE VIII 


Nominations 


“Section 1. Members. There shall bea 
Committee on Nominations consisting of 
29 representatives of affiliated members 
or of direct members or direct members, 
consisting of the following: The last re- 
tired President of the Association in order 
of availability who shall serve as Chair- 
man of such Committee; the next four 
most recently retired Presidents of the 
Association in order of their availability; 
one member and one alternate from each 
of the 12 electoral districts to be desig- 
nated by the President, with the approval 
of the Executive Committee, and one 
member and one alternate from each of 
the 12 electoral districts to be designated 
by the Councillors within such districts, 
but such alternates shall serve only in 
case of the absence or inability of the 
member. The names of the persons cot- 
stituting the Committee on Nominations 
shall be announced in the official publica- 
tion of the Association during the month 
preceding the annual meeting of members. 

“Section 2. Duties: The Committee 
Nominations shall recommend to the at 
nual meeting the name of one candidate 
for President one for Vice President from 
the Eastern Division, one for Vice Pres! 
dent from the Central Division, and on 
for Vice President from the Wester 
Division, and for 9 directors, and for tht 
filling of any existing vacancies among 
the officers or directors of the Associ 
tion. 


Alternate Proposal on Connecticut | 
5. Section 6 (a) of Article III shall be b 
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amended so that the State of Connecticut 
is included in District #1 instead of Dis- 
| trict #2. 

> Note: In case of the adoption of the first 
proposed amendment it will not be necessary 
to vote on the fifth amendment having to 
do with the change of the State of Connect- 
icut from District #2 to District #1. If 
the first amendment is not adopted then a 
separate vote may be taken on this fifth 
proposal. 


New York Credit 
Men Hold 3-Day 


‘} Defense Seminar 


New York: A three-day seminar on 
“Credit and Financial Management in a 
Defense Economy” was conducted March 
. 8, 12 and 19 by the New York Credit and 
Financial Management Association at the 
Hotel Commodore. 

Three aspects 
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were discussed—eco- 
nomic, legal and accounting—by Dr. Mar- 
cus Nadler, professor of banking and fi- 
nance at New York University, Harold 
B. White, attorney specializing in ad- 
ministrative law and tax matters, and A. 
Louis Oresman, Aronson & Oresman, ac- 


Boston: The Boston Credit Men’s As- 
sociation held its annual Past Presidents’ 


The choice of speakers was a particu- 
larly happy one—Osbon W. Bullen, gen- 
eral credit manager, Lever Bros., New 
York, who was himself president of the 


Mr. Bullen is also a past national di- 


Petroleum Credit 


Managers to Meet 
In New York City 


New York: The 14th annual confer- 
ence of the Association of Eastern Petro- 
leum Credit Managers will be held at 
the Hotel Roosevelt in New York, April 
16, 17, and 18, it was announced by A. G. 
Shipp, president of the Association. 

More than 100 key petroleum credit 
executives are expected to attend from 
Atlantic Seaboard states. 

The conference will be highlighted by 
addresses by four important business ex- 
ecutives as well as by a group of forum 
discussions. 

The main speaker on the program will 
be Henry H. Heimann, executive man- 
ager of the National Association of Credit 
Men, who will speak at the Tuesday 
luncheon session. Others on the agenda 
are Frank W. Lovejoy, Socony-Vacuum 





Chester C. Gray heads the 
advisory committee 


Oil Company; Ralph L. Lee, General Mo- 
tors Corporation, and Thomas H. Nelson, 
Rogers and Slade, management consult- 
ants. 

The forum discussions will embrace a 
number of credit subjects including credit 
department organization structure, train- 
ing of credit personnel, public and con- 
sumer relations, credit cards, and current 
trend and future outlook. 

Registration for the conference will be 
at 9 A.M., Monday, April 16, and the 
business meeting will start at 10:30 A.M. 


Walter J. Wissel Is New 
Assistant at South Bend 


South Bend: Walter J. Wissel has been 
appointed assistant secretary-manager of 
the St. Joseph Valley Chapter, NACM. 
He has been collection manager of the As- 
sociation since July, 1950. 

Mr. Wissel is a graduate of Notre 
Dame and is a member of the bar of the 
State of Indiana. 
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J. Franklin Smith has charge 
of budget and finance 


IS THIS A RECORD 
FOR MEMBERSHIP? 


Minneapolis: What may be a record in 
Association membership has just been 
achieved by Roy P. Ingmundson, Min- 
neapolis Iron Store, who celebrated his 
fiftieth year as an Association member 
March 10. . 

It was on that date in 1901 that Mr. 
Ingmundson joined the St. Paul Asso- 
ciation, which at that time had 50 mem- 
bers. The National A’ssociation had 3500 
members and had set itself a goal of 
5000. The business of the early meetings, 
Mr. Ingmundson says, consisted chiefly 
of “one of the old wheel horses talking 
on the advantages of rubbing elbows with 
competitors and discovering that they 
don’t wear horns!” 

He transferred to the Minneapolis As- 
sociation in 1907 and has been active in 
Association work ever since, having 
served as president in 1924-1925 and as 
first president of Associated Creditors, 
Inc., the service corporation of the Min- 
neapolis Association, of which he was 
one of the organizers. He was made an 
honorary member in 1937, 


Kenneth G. MacKay 
is convention songleader 


A few notes on the housing 
of convention delegates 


THis may be old stuff to many readers, 

but it seems to be the case that no 
matter how often you repeat the same 
story there is always someone who hasn't 
read it. So, for the last time, here are a 
few notes on the housing situation in 
Boston, this year’s convention city, how 
to make reservations and who is entitled 
ts» what accommodations. 

First, no member of the NACM staff 
has a single thing to do with reservations, 
not even the NACM’s convention direc- 
tor. All reservations are processed 
through local secretary-managers who 
pass on the registrations and room re- 
quests to the Boston Association housing 
committee who get in touch with the 
hotels who send written confirmation to 
the registrants. 

This Tinker to Evers to Chance sys- 
tem might seem suspiciously like army 
channels, from which most of us have 
suffered at one time or another, but it 
is necessary, and here’s why. 

The housing committee insists on reg- 
istrations coming through  secretary- 
managers because in that way they can 
ensure that room applications are prop- 
erly made out. (And if you think that is 
a weak reason you should see some of 
the mismade, illegible applications which 
housing committees have received in the 
past!) Then the committee insists on the 
reservations coming to them rather than 
to the hotels both to save delay if a re- 
quest is sent to a hotel which cannot 
honor it and so that they will know how 
many people to plan for. They have no 
other way of finding out. 

So make your reservations through 
your local secretary. He will carry the 
ball from there. 

Next, although the hotel situation is 
well in hand the hotels have laid down a 
few rules which are actually standard 
operation procedure these days in the 
hotel business. 

All reservations are cancelled at 6 p.m. 
(and they mean exactly 6 p.m.) unless 
you tell them you can’t make it by that 
hour. 

If you have to change the day of your 
arrival write or wire the hotel direct, 
not through your secretary manager this 
time, and let the hotel people know when 
you will arrive. Otherwise they will just 
cancel the whole thing. 

The above applies to a later arrival 
than that stated on your registration 
blank. If you decide to arrive earlier 
take it up with the hotel direct. 

If you arrive in the morning, or any 
time before check-out hour and your 
room is not ready or not yet available. 
be patient. You'll be taken care of. In 
any case, register the minute you arrive. 
In that way the hotel will know you’re 
there and will be on hand when your 
room becomes available. 

By following the easy rules yourself, 
and by not expecting miracles from the 
hotel people and others, you will start 
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J. Alfred Murphy 
Housing Committee Chairman 


your stay with your blood-pressure nor- 
mal and your digestive system acid-free. 
It is going to be a wonderful convention. 
Have a good time. 


Group Meetings—Your 
Once-a-Year Chance 


(Continued from page 27) 

Bankers 

Brewers, Distillers and Wholesale 
Liquor 

Building Material and Construction 

Cement 

Chemical and Dye 

Confectionery Manufacturers 

Drugs, Cosmetics and Pharmaceuticals 

Electrical and Radio Manufacturers 

Electrical and Radio Wholesalers 

Fine Paper 

Floor Coverings and Furniture 

Food Products and Allied Lines Man- 
ufacturing 

Food Products and Confectionery 
Wholesalers 

Footwear 

Hardware Manufacturers 

Hardware Wholesalers 

Insurance 

Iron and Steel 

Machinery and Supplies 

Meat Packing 

Non-Ferrous Metals, Raw Materials 
and Allied Lines 

Oil Field Service and Supplies 

Paint, Varnish, Lacquer and Wallpaper 

Paper Products and Converters 

Petroleum 

Plumbing, Heating, Refrigeration and 
Air Conditioning 

Public Utilities 

Textile 

Wearing Apparel 


CREDIT 


CONVENTION — 


(Continued from page 30) 
Halls and decoration—Frederick W, 
Reggia 


Rogers. 
Credit women—Mrs. Griffin, 

Schlitz Distributing Co. 
Hostess—Mmes. William C. Hall, James 

N. Jones, Ralph Mullane and Edwin 

M. Woolley. 

Song leader—Kenneth G. Mackay, Gulf 

Oil Corp. 

Industry groups—Raymond P. Coyle, 

Hub Distributors, Inc. 

Entertainment was ever an important 
feature of any convention and the Boston 
hosts have far from overlooked that im- 
portant aspect. In fact there is something 
doing most of the time. 

Sunday, arrival day, the hostess com- 
mittee has arranged for a reception and 
tea for all registered persons on the after- 
noon and a reception and musicale in the 
evening. Monday, while the men are at- 
tending the general session in the after- 
noon the hostess committee will entertain 
the wives at a bridge party, and in the 
evening all are invited to the annual presi- 
dent’s reception and ball. Tuesday eve- 
ning all registered persons, delegates, 
men, women and children are invited to 
be the guests of the host Association for 
a shore dinner at the New Ocean House, 
Swampscott, about 18 miles from Boston. 
Busses will leave the Statler, headquar- 
ters hotel, at frequent intervals direct to 
the New Ocean House. 

Wednesday afternoon there will bea 
luncheon and fashion show for the wives 
and in the evening a concert and enter- 
tainment for everyone. The Credit Con- 
gress comes to an end Thursday noon s0 
nothing is planned after that time. 


A. C. Schnitzler is 
New President of 
Philadelphia Assn. 


Philadelphia: The Credit Men’s Asso 
ciation of Eastern Pennsylvania held its 
annual meeting and banquet on Thurs 
day, March 22, at the Bellevue-Stratford. 
“Gene” Flack, sales counsel and director 
of advertising, Sunshine Biscuits, Ine, 
was the guest speaker. 

An important feature of the meeting 
was the election of o‘ficers for the coming 
fiscal year. Alfred C. Schnitzler, National 
Airoil Burner Co., succeeds Charles B. 
Weidman, Philadelphia Terminals Aue: 
tion Co., as president. The new vice-prest 
dents are: John V. Williams, Concrete 
Products of America; Stephen F. Sayet 
First National Bank of Philadelphia: 
J. Leroy Vosburg, Fernald & Co., 
William A. Hess, Brown Brothers, Har 
riman & Co. 

Retiring president Weidman was Pt 
sented to Frank P. Glenn, Canmden Lime 
nition of his year’s work, and a solid sil 
ver plate, suitably engraved, was Prt 
sented to Frank P. Glenn, Camden Lime 
Co., for his outstanding work in meft 
bership promotion. 
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The picture on the right 
shows the New Ocean House 
at Swampscott, Mass., about 























, B eighteen miles from Boston. 
Every registered person at- 
8 © tending the 55th annual 
Credit Congress is invited to 
* IE be the guest of the Boston 
Association of Credit Men for 
ii & dinner and dancing at the 
New Ocean House on the 
t; B evening of Tuesday, May 15. 
. Busses will shuttle between 
n © the Statler Hotel and Swamp- 
n- — scott. A traditional New Eng- 
ng & land shore dinner will be 
served. 
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es, president of Parade Publication, Inc., 
to spoke on “Looking Ahead” at the March 
for 27 luncheon meeting of the New York 
Ise, Credit and Financial Mannagement Asso- 
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ar- As chairman of the board of the Na- 
“to tional Sales Executives during the past 
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ia Hartford: The Hartford Association of 
Credit Men held their March meeting at 
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Hartford-Connecticut Trust Co., Hart- 
ford, was guest speaker. He discussed the 
general business outlook. 
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James H. Lamb 
Boston Executive Manager 







CREDIT CAREER 





Carl L. Cavil, for many years an active 
and enthusiastic member of the Northern 
Wisconsin-Michigan Association of Credit 
Men, has been elected president of the 
Bank of Green Bay, Wisconsin, succeed- 
ing Dr. W. T. Hagen, who is now chair- 
man of the board. 

Mr. Cavil is another example of a man 
who worked his way from the ground up. 
He started with the bank in 1916 as a 
bookkeeper. He served in World War I 
for two years and returned to the bank 
June 1, 1919. 

He was named assistant cashier in 
1924, cashier in 1939 and executive vice- 
president in 1946, which position he held 
until -his recent elevation. 


s 

Cleveland: The Cleveland Credit Wom- 
en’s Club held their March meeting on 
Tuesday, the 13th, at the University Club. 
Mrs. Dorothy Fuldheim, of Cleveland, an 
outstanding analyst and radio commenta- 
tor on world affairs, was the guest speak- 
er. Her subject: “The Contemporary 
Scene” was received with much interest 
and provoked a lively discussion period 
following. 
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District Two's 


Con f erence to 


Be at S$ yracuse 


LANS have been inaugurated at a 

meeting of the councillors, presidents, 
and executive managers of affiliated As- 
sociations in District #2 for the annual 
Tri-State Conference to be held at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., on October 18, 19, and 20. 
The theme adopted at a meeting in Utica 
on March 17 for the Syracuse Confer- 
ence is “Credit in an Expanding Econ- 
omy.” 

It was decided to hold Industry Group 
Meetings on Friday afternoon, October 
19, with conference programs on Friday 
morning and Saturday morning. There 
will be the usual presidents’ luncheon on 
Friday noon and the banquet on Friday 
night. The plan inaugurated at the Con- 
ference held in New York City in 1950 
for a breakfast session will be followed 
at the Syracuse meeting. 

The registration fee will be $16.50, the 
extra $1.50 being required for the break- 
fast. Delegates will remain after break- 
fast for a complete morning session at: 
which there will be two speakers. 

The credit women of District #2 will 
hold their usual breakfast session on Sat- 
urday morning. 

Charles V. Lane, Syracuse Trust Com- 
pany, will serve as general chairman of 
the Syracuse Conference. 


FCIB Officer Addresses 
Pittsburgh Joint Meeting 


Pittsburgh: Nicholas J. Murphy, vice- 
president, Chase National Bank of New 
York, and chairman of the administrative 
committee of the Foreign Credit Inter- 
change Bureau, addressed a joint meet- 
ing of the Pittsburgh Credo Club and 
the World Trade Council of the Pitts- 
burgh Chamber of Commerce April 2. 
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As this picture well indicates they had a fine 
turn-out for the joint meeting of sales, credit 
and purchasing executives in Los Angeles 


L. A. Credit Men 
Play Host For 
Joint Conference 


Los Angeles: “Close Harmony” was 
the theme of the annual joint meeting of 
the Sales Executives Club, Purchasing 
Agents Association and the Los Angeles 
Credit Managers’ Association. This year 
the Credit Association had the pleasure 
of being the host and supervising the pro- 
gram. 

Over 500 members were seated when 
the meeting was opened by R. D. Rob- 
erts, president of the Los Angeles Credit 
Managers’ Association, who extended 
greetings. The event of the evening was 
a panel discussion on the subject “What 
I Expect.” 

The moderator was Bryant Essick, 
president, Essick Manufacturing Co., pres- 
ident, Merchants and Manufacturers As- 
sociation and past president of Los An- 
geles Credit Managers’ Association. Sales 
was represented by Frank Ballman, vice- 
president in charge of sales, Thermador 
Electrical Mfg. Co., purchasing by Wm. 
T. Reynolds, director of purchasing and 
stores, Los Angeles Transit Lines, and 
credit by Roy Worth, Secretary-credit 
manager, The Electric Corporation of 
California. 

Fifteen minutes was given each speak- 
er to outline “What 1 Expect” from the 
other fellow and in turn what coopera- 
tion he expects to give. Following this 
the moderator cleared the smoke of battle 
and gave each a three minute rebuttal 
period. A conclusion was reached, “man- 
agement calls the signals but scores are 
the result of team play.” 
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“Dad” Roberts, Lexington 


Secretary, Died February 14 


Louisville: George “Dad” Roberts, Sr., 
for the past several years Manager of 
the Lexington Association of Credit Men, 
died on February 14. “Dad” Roberts, as 
he was known to a host of friends and 
acquaintances in the Kentucky area, was 
placed in charge of the Lexington group 
when it was first established as a chap- 
ter of the Louisville Association and con- 
tinued as manager when Lexington was 
organized as a regular affiliated associa- 
tion in the National Association of Credit 
Men. Up to the time of going to press 
no successor to Mr. Roberts had been 
selected by the Board of Directors of 
the Lexington Association. 


Clarence P. Short Dies 
Suddenly After Meeting 


Springfield, Mo.: Clarence P. Short 
died of a heart attack Monday, March 
19, as he was standing in the lobby of a 
hotel following a meeting of the Spring- 
field Wholesale Credit Association. 

Mr. Short had been representative of 
both the Springfield and St. Joseph As- 
sociations and had acted as traveling col- 
lector of the Kansas City Association in 
that section of the State. He is survived 
by his widow who lives in Calhoun, Mo. 


Andrew H. Rhodes 


Wichita: The news of the death of 
Andrew Harold (“Mike”) Rhodes, credit 
manager for the S. A. Long Co., and 
president of the Wichita Association, on 
February 21, arrived too late for inclu- 
sion in the March issue. 

He was 47 years old. 

& 

New Orleans: Irving Ferman, attor- 
ney, a specialist on labor relations, spoke 
at the March 14 meeting of the New 


Orleans Association. He discussed con- 
trols in a war economy. 


Special Trains 
Planned by Two 
Congress Groups 


At least two Associations are plar- 
ning special trains or cars to take them 
to the 55th annual Credit Congress in 
Boston, Mass., May 13-17. The Chicago 
contingent will leave Friday, May 11, on 
a special train of lightweight stainless 
steel bedroom cars on the New York 
Central. At Utica, N. Y., the train will be 
switched to the Adirondack division of 
the Central and will pull into Lake Placid 
at 9 o'clock Saturday morning. 

There they will spend the morning 
sightseeing and visiting such famous spots 
as the huge skating arena. Lunch wil 
be served at the Lake Placid Club, which 
will be the group’s headquarters through- 
out the day, after which they will visit 
Whiteface Mountain. Dinner will b& 
served at the club and the train will leave 
at 11 p.m., arriving in Boston Sunday 
afternoon. 

The Cleveland delegation has char- 
tered special cars to Boston. After the 
convention they have planned a trip (0 
the North Shore and Cape Ann with dit- 
ner to be served in Gloucester, the f 
mous old fishing port. Later they wil 
take a two-day sightseeing trip to the 
South Shore and Cape Cod. 


Henry Heimann Speaks 
To Capacity Audience 


Charlotte: Henry H. Heimann, exec 
tive manager, NACM, addressed a capat 
ity audience in the Civic Room of tht 
Hotel Charlotte, February 13 on “Bus: 
ness in a Preparedness Economy.” Ate! 
his talk he was presented with a key 
the city of Charlotte (N. C.) by May! 
Victor Shaw. The meeting was sponsor 
by the Piedmont Association of Credit 
Men. 
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SALT LAKE CITY GRAND RAPIDS 
Roscoe M. Grover R. M. Seeber MEMPHIS 


i i Wheeler-Van Label Co. Frank M. Norfleet 
First Security Bank of Utah eeler-Van Label Co pinion detent te. 


ASSOCIATION 
[PRESIDENTS 


SAN ANTONIO 
Elmer Brotze 


General Supply Co., Inc. ber, committee member, committee chair- Fred J. Zierk 
R. C. Neal Co., Inc. 


Suspect, prospect, member, active mem- BUFFALO 


man, director, o‘ficer, president! It’s 
quite a long pull and here are a few 
more of those who have come full dis- 
tance. 

Anyone can become president of any- 
thing. All that is required is much hard 
work, much time and a large ability to 
resist discouragement. Congratulations to 


these men on a well-deserved honor. 


i on PHOENIX 


; Richard M. Shaffstall 
McKesson & Robbins Union Oil Co., of Calif. 


i EUGENE MANSFIELD PARKERSBURG 
pal J. Vincent E. J. Osborne Fred D. Lemon 
|. Hanns Co. Westinghouse Electric Corp. Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
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THE 
ZEBRA 


CORRAL 


Boston Bound 


SS May 16, is our day 
to bray. Make it a point to register 
for Zebra activities when you register 
for the Convention. Activities will begin 
with luncheon at noon and a business 
meeting and round-up following. Dinner 
at 6:30 P.M. and a usual Zebra Party. 
Don’t forget that Zebra dues card. 

An outstanding event of the Boston 
round-up will be the formal presentation 
ot a hardwood gavel for the use of the 
National Corral. The striped gavel, prop- 
erly inscribed to honor Mark Hutchison, 
our past Grand Exalted Superzeb, is 
being made and donated by the Gordon- 
MacBeath Hardwood Company of Berke- 
ley, California. The presentation is made 
possible through the kindness of Wess 
Williams, of the Gordon-MacBeath Hard- 
wood Company and an active member of 
Oakland Herd. 

Now we may discard the battered spoon. 

Thomas D. Sheriff 
GRAND EXALTED SUPERZEB 


Look For The 
Zesttul Zebra 


Toledo: The Toledo Zebra herd was 
reactivated March 19. A spaghetti dinner, 
cooked by J. A. Livi, himself a striped 
quadruped, figuratively speaking, was 
served to 26 zebras and lowly mules. 


New Orleans: The New Orleans 
herd has a new slate of officers. They 
are: L. F. Salathe, Sr., Superzeb; Earl 
C. Blake, Most Noble Zeb; J. E. 
Hodsoll, Three Horse Power Burro; 
Milton M. Salaun, Royal Striper: 
Harry J. Neelis, Keeper of the Zoo. 
and J. Bowling Charles, Zebratary. 
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AN INVITATION 


The Boston Chapter, National 
Institute of Credit, is sponsoring a 
Convention Breakfast for all those 
attending the National Convention, 
and we are taking this opportunity 
of inviting you to join with us at 
this inauguration of what we hope 
will become an annual feature of 
future Conventions. 

It will be held at 8:15 A.M. on 
Wednesday, May 16th, in the Geor- 
gian Room of the Hotel Statler, 
the Convention Headquarters. 

The featured speaker will be Dr. 
Harold C. Case, newly elected 
President of Boston University, 
which has cooperated in carrying 
out our Institute Educational Pro- 
gram. We feel especially privileged 
to present the President of this 
great University to the delegates 
of the National Association of 
Credit Men. 

A man of wide educational back- 
ground and experience, he has been 
called upon to participate in forums 
and seminars at more than one 
hundred colleges and universities 
throughout the country. With his 
broad vision and deep understand- 
ing of human relationships, his 
message will be of great inspira- 
tional value and attendance at this 
breakfast is a Convention MUST. 

This is the first time that the 
Institute has had a part in a Na- 
tional Convention Program and 
Boston Chapter presents this Break- 
fast Program to further promote 
the educational work of the Asso- 
ciation on both the Institute and 
Graduate School levels. 


New York: The New York Credit 
Women’s Group got off to a good start 
this year with its meetings. Mr. Henry 
H. Heimann, Executive Manager of the 
National Association of Credit Men, ad- 
dressed the Group on March 5 on the 
subject “The Demands of Preparedness.” 

Our thanks too are due Mr. Michael 
Feiring, of the law firm of Feiring & 
Bernstein, who addressed the February 
meeting on phases of bankruptcy. He 
brought out several revealing facts about 
bankruptcy with which some of us are 
not too well acquainted. 

Miss Ann Clayman presented the fol- 
lowing slate of officers for the next sea- 
son: Mildred Salmon, President, Polly 
Boker, Vice-President, Jessie Rothberg, 
Secretary, and Reggie Cole, Treasurer. 

€ 

New Orleans: The credit women of 
New Orleans met March 15 at Delmon- 
ico’s. New officers were elected to serve 
during 1951-1952. They are: Miss Doro- 
thy Wyllie, Gulf Refining Co., president ; 
Miss Marcella T. Ritter, James E. Com- 
iskey Co., vice-president ; Miss Katherine 
Bridges, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
treasurer, and Miss Muriel Kaupp, Flint- 
kote Co., secretary. 


Chicago's 15th 
Survey Repeats 
Good Pay Trend 


Chicago: The fifteenth quarterly sur- 
vey of the Chicago Association of Credit 
Men shows a slight decrease in the per- 
centage of accounts discounting with a 
corresponding rise in those paying when 
due. Retail accounts discounting improved 
considerably. Wholesale accounts also im- 
proved somewhat, but there was a notice- 
able drop in the percentage of industrial 
accounts discounting. Comparative figures 
for February, 1951, November, 1950 (the 
date of the preceding survey), and Feb- 
ruary, 1950, follow. 


Breaking down the figures percentage- 
wise (except Average Age) for Febru- 
ary, 1951, and comparing them with those 
for November, 1950, and February, 1950 


Accounts Discounting Paying Past Due Average 
When Due Age of 
Accounts 

All Types 
Feb., 1951 58.8% 31.5% 9.7% 29.3 days 
Nov., 1950 61.9% 27.6% 10.5% 29.0 days 
Feb., 1950 60.5% 30.8% 8.7% 28.0 days 
Retail : 
Feb., 1951 66.5% 22.1% 11.4% 29.0 days 
Nov., 1950 63.7% 24.4% 11.9% 31.4 days 
Feb., 1950 64.9% 26.6% 8.5% 30.4 days 

Wholesale 
Feb., 1951 60.3% 30.2% 9.5% 32.5 days 
Nov., 1950 65.1% 25.7% 9.2% 28.8 days 
Feb., 1950 58.8% 33.0% 82% 28.7 days 

Industrial 
Feb., 1951 50.3% 41.3% 8.4% 27.7 days 
Nov., 1950 53.8% 35.4% 10.8% 27.2 days 
Feb., 1950 56.3% 33.9% 9.8% 30.8 days 


Retail Credit Expert 
Heard at Omaha Meeting 


Omaha: Dean Ashby, credit manager 
of the Brandeis Store and a past national 
president of the National Retail Credit 
Association, discussed the relationship be- 
tween retail and wholesale credit at the 
March meeting of the Omaha Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. 

A second speaker, Donald H. Erickson, 
of the law firm of Fitzgerald & Smith, 
gave a brief resume of the Recordation 
of Accounts Receivable Law and its im- 
portance to the credit manager. 


Louis Alber Addresses 
Cleveland April Meeting 


Cleveland: Louis Alber, internationally 
known lecturer, author and business mat. 
who has appeared before the Cleveland 
and many other Associations in the past 
few years, addressed the Cleveland As 
sociation April 3 on the intriguing sub 
ject: “Kremlin Timetable.” 

Mr. Alber has handled the America! 
lecture tours of many famous people, in 
cluding Winston Churchill. 
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PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 28) 
12:00 Adjournment. 
P.M. 

12:30 International Trade Luncheon. 
2:00 Round Table Conference on For- 
eign Credits and Exchange. 
Evening Concert and Entertain- 
ment for Registered Delegates 

and Guests. 


Thursday—May 17, 1951 


AM. FOURTH PLENARY 
SESSION. 


K. Calvin Sonumer, Vice President 
Central Division, General Credit 
Manager, Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

9:30 Call to Order. 

Invocation. 

9:35 Announcements. 

9:40 Recognition of Host City Com- 
mittees. Frederick H. Schrop, 
Convention Director, National 
Association of Credit Men. 

9:50 Presentation of Membership 
Awards. E. N. Ronnau, Chairman, 
Membership Executive Commit- 
tee. 

10:10 Subject: “Your Association and 
Ours—Teamwork.” Fred C. Witte, 
President, Robert Morris Asso- 
ciates, Vice President, Chase Na- 
tional Bank. 

10:30 President A. J. Sutherland—Pre- 
siding. 

Report of National Committee on 
By-Laws Revision. E. L. Blaine, 
Jr., Chairman, Vice President, 
Peoples National Bank of Seattle. 

11:00 Report of Policy and Resolutions 
Committee. 

11:15 Report of Nominating Commit- 
tee. C. Callaway, Jr., Chairman, 
Treasurer, Crystal Springs 
Bleachery, Inc., Chickamauga, 
Ga. Election of National Direc- 
tors, Vice Presidents and Presi- 
dent. Installation of Directors, 
Vice Presidents and President. 
Unfinished Business. 

New Business. 
12:30 Final Adjournment. 


Three New Members 
On Interchange 
Board of Governors 


S A result of a vote of all approved 
Interchange bureaus three new mem- 
bers have been elected to the Credit In- 
terchange Board of Governors to succeed 
those whose terms expired March 31. 
The following will serve three year 
terms. They will represent the Eastern, 
Central and Western Divisions respec- 
tively : 
Thomas D. Sheriff, Hamburg Brothers, 


} Pittsburgh. 


Maurice D. Fields, Central Rubber & 
Supply Co., Indianapolis. 
Harry A. Gunhus, Simonds Saw & 
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Detroit: The Detroit Associa- 
tion of Credit Men and the Credit 
Women’s Group joined forces 
March 13 at a dinner meeting at 
the Sheraton Hotel. Fran Harris, 


women’s editor of the Detroit News 
and of stations WWJ and WWJ- 
TV, spoke about her work and the 
celebrities she has interviewed. 





Third Annual Business 
Communication Meeting 
Held at Wayne University 


Detrgit: Twenty-one business associa- 
tions, including the Detroit Association of 
Credit Men, combined March 29 to spon- 
sor the third annual business communica- 
tion conference at Wayne University. 

In all there were eighteen discussions 
available including one on credit and col- 
lection letters held under the chairman- 
ship of Robert M. Johnson, Truscon Lab- 
oratories, chairman of the Detroit As- 
sociation’s education committee. 


MEMBERSHIP PROGRESS 


REPORT 

May 1, 1950 to March 31, 1951 
CLASS AA 
Louisville 50 1132 104.62% 
San Francisco 42 1294 183. 
New York 61 3337 101.85 
CLASS A 
Rochester 36 657 105.79% 
Seattle 39 670 105.18 
Pittsburgh 38 862 104.61 
CLASS B 
Houston 25 288 109.50% 
San Diego 30 483 106.62 
Denver 20 372 105.68 
CLASS C 
Buffalo 23 206 112.56% 
Syracuse 20 250 108.69 
Des Moines 14 254 105.83 
CLASS D 
Oklahoma City 5 132 103.93% 
Green Bay 7 136 104.61 
Hartford 3 107 102.88 
CLASS E 
Cape Girardeau 44 107 169.84% 
Charlotte 3 103 156.06 
Miami 31 102 143.66 
CLASS F 
Amarillo 18 71 133.96% 
Mansfield 14 73 123.72 
Billings 8 65 114.03 
CLASS G 
Topeka 24 39 260.00% 
Lubbock 12 34 154.54 
Springfield, Mo. 8 37 127.58 


Credit in a war economy was 
the subject of the March luncheon 
meetings of the National Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ group and of 
the National Electrical Manufac- 


turers’ group. At each meeting the 
discussion leader was Marvin D. 
Thorn, associate director of re- 
search, Credit Research Founda- 
tion, Inc. 











NOTICE 


During the 55th annual Credit Con- 
gress the Associations in the Western 
Division will propose that Article III, 
Section 6, of the NACM bylaws be 
amended so that the membership of the 
Association shall be divided into 13 
electoral districts. This proposed divi- 
sion would supersede the proposed divi- 
sion into 12 districts put forward by 
the National Board of Directors. (See 
page 32. 

The Western Division proposes that 
the re-districting as set out by the 
National Board be followed as far as 
concerns the prospective districts 1 
through 9; that district 10 would con- 
sist of Oklahoma and most of Texas; 
that district 11 would consist of New 
Mexico, Colorado, Utah, Montana Wyo- 
ming, El Paso, Amarillo and Lubbock, 
Texas, and Boise, Idaho; that district 
12 would include Arizona, California, 
Nevada and Hawaii, and that district 
13 would include Oregon, Washington, 
and all of Idaho except Boise. 

As a result of this redistricting the 
Western Division will propose that the 
Eastern Division shall include districts 
1 through 4, the Central Division 5 
through 10 and the Western Division 
11, 12 and 13. 

These proposals would also include 
the increase from 29 to 31 representa- 
tives on the National Nominations 
Committee. 


Seattle March Meeting 
Features Two Speakers 


Seattle: The Seattle Association heard 
not one but two guest speakers at the 
March 19th meeting. Dr. Charles E. Mar- 
tin, professor of international law at the 
University of Washington, and Carl E. 
Croson, senior partner of the law firm of 
Croson, Johnson and Wheelan, both ad- 
dressed the meeting, Dr. Martin on his 
recent trip to India and Mr. Croson and 
state and federal lien laws. 

Dr. Martin is a noted author and ex- 
pert on Far East affairs, and Mr. Croson 
has been legal adviser to the Association 
for over twenty-five years. 


E. B. Moran Addresses 
Eastern N. Y. Members 


Albany, N. Y.: E. B. Moran, manager, 
central division, NACM, spoke on the 
credit side of selling at the March 27 
meeting of the Eastern New York Asso- 
ciation of Credit Executives. 

The meeting was also the occasion for 
presenting certificates to thirty members 
who had completed courses in credits and 
collections. 


Beste Receives Promotion 


Detroit: Albert A. Beste, president of 
the Detroit Association, has been named 
director of coal sales by his company, the 
Koenig Coal & Supply Co. 
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Caveat Vendor 


An article on the front page of 
the March 22 edition of the Wall 
Street Journal brings up a point 
which should give credit men pause. 
It points up the number of examples 
which the Kefauver subcommittee 
uncovered of gangsters worming 
further and further into legitimate 
business. , 

This gangster is shown as own- 
ing an automobile distributorship ; 
that gangster has large real estate 
holdings; the other gangster is in 
the dress business, the laundry busi- 
ness, the liquor business, in busi- 
ness of all kinds. 

“What about your competitor 
down the street?” the article con- 
tinues ; is it still under the same con- 
servative management or is it secret- 
ly backed or operated by “men of 
muscle?” Will its competitive tac- 
tics be ethical or does it or will it 
use strong-arm methods? 

That is the pith of the article and 
that is what credit men should ask 
themselves as searchingly about 
their customers as about their com- 
petitors. Character is still the cap- 
ital C of credit and a business oper- 
ated by gangsters can have little 
character. A little background en- 
quiry about customers’ character, in 
the light of the committee’s findings 
might be time well spent. 

In the meantime the Journal ar- 
ticle should be required reading 
for every businessman. 


Cast Thy Bread Upon 
The Waters--If Only 


For Tax Purposes! 


J. S. Seidman, CPA, the noted 
authority and author on tax mat- 
ters, in a recent newspaper article 
reminded his readers of the savings 
in income tax which can be effected 
by charitable contribution. He points 
out that, according to the size of the 
donor’s income, a contribution of 
one dollar actually costs only 9 to 80 
cents. In other words by donating 
one dollar, one can save in income 
tax from 20 to 91 cents. 

If your income is $5000 you save 
26 cents’ worth of tax every time 
you contribute a dollar. If your in- 
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come is $200,000 you save 91 cents 
in tax with every dollar donation. 
A man with an income of $50,000 
who contributes $1000 to charity 
saves $750 in taxes. Thus a $1000 
contribution costs only $250. 

These figures are for individuals 
only. Corporations save 25 to 27 
cents on the dollar, depending on 
whether their income is less or more 
than $25,000. Now, since the excise 
profits tax has gone into effect the 
saving will be greater. 

Mr. Seidman points out that to 
get the deduction in 1951 the con- 
tribution must be made in 1951. 
Pledges are not enough. 


Business Books 


Term Loans and Theories of Bank 
Liquidity. By Herbert V. Prochnow, 
vice president, The First National 
Bank of Chicago. 444 pp., New 
York, Prentice-Hall, Inc. $10.00 

Any individual contemplating a 
term loan for his company will do 
well to study the advantages and 
disadvantages of this type of credit 
as so Clearly presented. 

“Some Legal Aspects of Term 
Loans” and “Insurance Company 
Term Loan Practice” are among 
the chapters to be considered. 

Unlike the banks’ a life insurance 
company’s operations are predicted 
on the regular accumulation of funds 
at an established rate of compound 
interest. 


Handbook of Tax Accounting 
Methods by J. K. Lasser, C.P.A. 
D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 
250 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, 
N. Y.; Price $12.00. 


HIS book of 909 pages, edited by 

a leading authority in the Federal 
Income Tax field, presents informa- 
tion for the treasurers, or financial 
officers, who are charged with the 
task of preparing income tax re- 
turns for their corporations. It is 
also designed as a reference text 
book for accounting and legal pro- 
fessionals who advise business men 
on this subject. While it is designed 
for professional use, it is also so 
arranged as to give adequate infor- 
mation for students in schools of 
business administration. 

The main text by Mr. Lasser cov- 
ers such subjects as accounting 


method, records and periods ; difter- 
ences between tax accounting and 
commercial accounting ; shift income 
and deductions; what income is not 
taxed; business expenses allowed 
and not allowed; and special taxes 
and exemptions for corporations, 

In addition the text presents spe. 
cial articles covering 96 specific in. 
dustries, written by seasoned tay 
practitioners, which point out spe. 
cial tax information which is dis. 
tinctly applicable to such individual 
industries. 

A complete bibliography on. in- 
come tax texts is an added feature 
of this excellent volume. 


Worcester: Alan H. Temple, 
vice-president, National City Bank 
of New York, discussed the busi- 
ness outlook before the Worcester 
County Association of Credit Men 
April 9. 


William E. Niven Appointed 
Secretary at Evansville 


Evansville: William E. Niven has been 
appointed secretary-manager of the Evans- 
ville Association of Credit Men effective 
April 2. He succeeds Victor Ahrens who 
will continue as counsel to the Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Niven is a native of South Bend 
and a graduate of Indiana University. 
For several years he was connected with 
a large collection agency in Louisville. 
He joined the NACM staff about a year 
ago and from May, 1950, to January oi 
this year he was on the staff of the Credit 
Association of Western New York, Bul- 
falo. In that short time his membership 
work was largely instrumental in raising 
the Buffalo group to top place in Class C. 


Positions Wanted 


Employed general credit manager, national 
manager desires position, larger scope. Legal 
education, proved organizer and administrator. 
Southern location acceptable. Box <A-1, Credit 
and Financial Management. 

Industrial Credit Manager: Seasoned exper! 
erce on national scale in industrial credit ad 
ministration. Accustomed to large volume, mu! 
tiple plant and sales office operations, persona! 
customer and bank contacts, diplomatic rela 
tions with top management. B.B.A., M.B.A 
degrees, 33, family, will relocate. Resume up" 
request. Box A-2, Credit and Financial Man 
agement. 

Industrial Credit Manager, thoroughly & 
perienced. Excellent background, Fine recor 
of accomplishment both conditional sales ¢0” 
tracts and open account. Sales-minded. Resum¢ 
upon request. Box A-3, Credit and Financ! 
Management. 


Credit and collection manager: 22-% yes 
experience in mercantile and retail credit felts; 
also. credit bureau operations. Organize 
credit department for present employer. Lea ‘ 
in credit association activities. Sales mindy 
good organizer and administrator and cad 
correspondent. College graduate. Quali a 
and eager to assume position of greater o 
lenge and -responsibility with progressive ae 
pany. Box A-4, Credit and Financial Manag' 
ment. 
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Here Is Your 15 Point Program 


That Turns Delinquent Accounts 
Into WORKING CAPITAL. 





































d 
l (1) Nation-wide Trust Accounts 
in coverage. Local in operation. All moneys received and collected are deposited 
r j in special trust accounts, regularly audited. 
re : 
Free Demand Service , ‘ 
; (2) Files Available 
a = the prestige of the world’s largest at all times for personal inspection of your 
redit /\ssociation, . collections. 
G) Special Offer Service No Charge 
an intermediate service that expedites pay- is made if collection efforts are unsuccessful. 
ments, 
- (11) Sales Approach 
(4) Telegraph or Telephone The Association is dedicated to the principle 
Demand Service of a constructive approach. Collections are so 
handled that you retain good will. Business 
- provided when circumstances indicate its Counseling gives special attention to unusual 
nd probable effectiveness. cases. 
sho 
ia () Personal Demand Service (12) Member Owned 
en through local, affiliated units of the Associ- Collection Bureaus are member owned, con- 
ty. ation, staffed by skilled, experienced per- trolled and supervised. The management has 
“ith smut the privilege of consultation with outstand- 
le. ing Credit Executives in each community. 
eat F di S : 
3 (6) orwarding Service (13) a 
suf: When necessary, accounts are forwarded to No collection contract or advance payment 
hip an affiliated office, Association representa- required, 
ing tive or appointed attorney, available in 
$C. every business community throughout the ° . 
* in , ’ Experience and Skill 
The personnel of Association. Credit Bureaus 
: is thoroughly trained, widely experienced. No 
a @) Bonded Protection other single group can offer such capabilities, 
a Every employee who may handle money is particularly when handling complex adjust- 
ate bonded. ment and collection problems. 
“i (15) FINANCIALLY RESPONSIBLE 
‘mu The Association is financially responsible, with a background of 
sona y Pp . & 7 
5§ years of successful operation. It is backed by 31,045 leading 
upo! Credit Executives who invite you to centralize your collection 
sad claims with your own professional organization. 
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Dartmouth in Summer 


There is no more beautiful place than Hanover, two weeks’ intensive study of credit and financial 
New Hampshire, in the summer. And in Hanover, policies and problems. The benefits, to both you 
seat of Dartmouth College, in a setting of match- and your company, will be immeasurable. 
less New England scenery and in a pleasant college You owe it to yourself to investigate the contribu- 
atmosphere, you can spend two weeks this summer tions which the Graduate School of Credit and 
which may be the most important two weeks of Financial Management can make to yowr future 
your life. advancement and success. A note to the address 
The Graduate School of Credit and Financial below will bring you an attractive 24-page brochure 
Management gives you that opportunity—an op- which gives full information. Write today to Catl 
portunity to join 150 other mature executives in D. Smith, Executive Director. 


Graduate School of Credit and Financial Managemznt 
79 Madison Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 





